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M. THIERS’S POSITION. 


HREE questions may be asked with regard to M. Turers’s 
T policy in the present state of affairs in France. Ought 
he to have dissolved the Assembly a week ago? Ought he 
to dissolve it now? Ought he to dissolve it at all? Those 

iticians who think that he ought to have dissolved the 
‘Assembly a week ago point to the compactness of the 
Conservative minority, to the shifting elements which com- 

the Ministerial majority, and to the impossibility of 
ridgingeover the breach between M. Turers and the Right. 
They say, and say quite truly, that a dissolution, though it 
would be a coup d'état in form, would not be a coup d'état 
in substance. It would not, that is, be a coup d'état in the 
sense in which the word was understood by Napoteon III. 
It would not be a blow directed against Parliamentary 
government ; on the contrary, it would be a blow struck in 
defence of the first and most indispensable condition of 
Parliamentary government—that Parliament shall represent 
the nation. Against this reasoning, however, are to be set 
some considerations to which the advocates of a dissolution 
at any price do not seem to give sufficient weight. Granting 
that a dissolution of the Assembly against its own will would 
be a coup d’état in form only, the fact that M. Turers had 
resorted to it would still give great occasion to the Bonapart- 
ists to blaspheme. They would be able to plead with some 
plausibility that the apostle of Parliamentary government had 
found himself subjected to the same imperious necessity as 
the apostle of personal government. No doubt they would 
have to slur over the essential difference between the two acts. 
But they would have a superficial resemblance to point to, 
and with a people so little accustomed to Parliamentary 
government as the French a superficial resemblance might go 
along way. The present Assembly is impracticable and in- 
judicious in the highest degree, but it is a Parliament, and as 
such it is well that it should be tenderly handled as long as 
tender handiing is possible. A habit of respect for representa- 
tive institutions has to be created, and it is hard to do this if 
the Assembly is held to have lost its title to respect the 
moment that it shows itself wrongheaded. Nor is it quite 
certain that the majority which M. Turers would obtain in 
a Chamber elected after a forced dissolution would be in all 
respects such a majerity as he would like. Extreme Repub- 
licans would have a good opportunity of recommending them- 
selves to the constituencies by professing admiration for 
M. Tuiers’s courage, and it is far from unlikely that a 
Chamber returned rather to condone a violation of law 
than to frame new laws might prove to contain a per- 
centage of Radical politicians altogether out of proportion to 
the strength of the party in the country. Even a dissolu- 
tion to which the consent of the Assembly had.been obtained 
would be open to apprehension on this score. It is almost as 
unportant to M. Tuiers that he should have a manageable 
majority as that he should have a majority. A majority 
Which insisted on consolidating the Republic hand over head 
would plunge France into an ocean of barren discussion at a 
time when she needs all the thought she can spare for mat- 
ters more pressing than the framing of Constitutions. M. 
Tuters may have, after all, to make the best of a majority 
of this kind. But he may be excused for waiting till the last 
moment before deciding to risk being saddled with it. 

It will be argued that, whatever may have been the force 
of this objection a week ago, circumstances have greatly 
Weakened it since. Down to the voting in the bureaux on 

ursday it was possible that the Government might 
Command a majority in the Duraure Committee, and might 
thus secure the acceptance of their scheme of renewing the 
Assembly by thirds, Now, however, this is impossible. The 


majority obtained by the Right enables it to make just such 
recommendations as it likes, and the partial renewal of the 
Assembly has not a chance of being included in the list. 
We will admit, the advocates of a forced dissolution may 
say, that a partial renewal would be the best way out of 
the difficulty if it could be had. But the discussions of 
Thursday showed that it is almost without friends in the 
Assembly. The Right dislike it because it would weaken 
the existing Conservative majority ; the Left dislike it because 
it would only weaken it. The one party wants the Chamber 
to be left just as it is; the other wants it to be destroyed 
root and branch. Consequently the choice between dissolu- 
tion and partial renewal is no longer open. To this it ma 

be answered, that the scheme of a partial renewal has hitherto 
been seen under disadvantages which do not necessarily 
belong to it. From M. Tuters’s point of view the appoint- 
ment of the Duraure Committee was, as it seems to us, a mis- 
take. The division of the 29th should have been taken on 
M. Bartsie’s Report. In that case, if it had been favourable 
to the Government, there would have been no need to take 
any further measures. The next move would have lain 
with the Right. If, on the other hand, the Government 
had been defeated, the partial renewal of the,Assembly might 
then have been brought forward as a special measure designed 
to meet a special emergency. The dislike.to this project 
which appears to be entertained by all parties in the As- 
sembly is abundantly justified if it is regarded as a perma- 
nent arrangement. Under a system of annual renewal by 
thirds there is no constitutional means of getting at the real 
opinion of the country, no matter how great may be the need 
for getting at it. Atno time is it certain that the Legislature 
represents more than a third of the nation. But as a mode of 
surmounting an immediate and exceptional difficulty it has 
great recommendations. The objections which lie against it 
as a constitutional provision do not apply t6 it in this latter 
character, and there is consequently no ground for assuming 
that the opposition offered to it as a constitutional provision 
would equally have been offered to it in this latter character. 
The introduction of such an exceptional measure is not even 
now beyond the competence of ‘the Government. They 
have hampered. themselves, it is true, by proposing the 
Doraure Committee, and they will now have to wait until 
that Committee has made its report. It is possible that this 
report may not be adopted by the Chamber. The Deputies 
will have had a longer time for reflection, for considering 
the expediency of altogether breaking with their constituents, 
and for estimating the risks of the counter revolution which 
the Right are trying to force on. Delays have no dangers for 
M. Tuters. There is no reserve of strength that the Right 
can bring up. Every fresh indication of public opinion does 
but show that outside the Assembly they have no rest for the 
sole of their foot. Supposing, however, that reflection does 
not bring wisdom, and that the report of the Committee— 
hostile to M. Turers as that report will certainly be—is 
adopted in its integrity, M. Tu1ers may still play pagtial re- 
newal as his last card before throwing down his hand on the 
table. Presented with all the significance which will attach to 


the announcement that it is the last offer the Government 
have to make, it may command support from many who will 


only vote for it in the last resort and under pressure of an 
assured conviction that, if this is refused, some worse thing 
will happen to them. 


Still, though M. Tarers would, we think, have been wrong _ 


in dissolving the Assembly a week ago, and would be wrong 
in dissolving it now, he will certainly not be wrong in dis- 
solving it if every other expedient fails him. ‘There are great 


objections to anything that has even the appearance of a coup 
@état ; there are great objections to leaving the country even 
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for a day without a recognized Legislature; there are great 
objections to entrusting the control of affairs to an untried 
Parliament, and especially to one which would contain an 
unusually large proportion of new and unknown men. But 
there are greater objections still to M. Turers’s resignation, 
or to his consenting to become the instrument of the Right. 
He cannot divest himself of the peculiar responsibilities im- 
posed on him by his anomalous position. He cannot act as a 
commonplace President in commonplace times might act 
without being false to the country which virtually, though not 
technically, has made him President. Still less can he under- 


take to carry out a policy the impossibility of which he has | 


again and again demonstrated. To take this course would be 


as disastrous for France as his resignation, while it would | 


have the additional demerit of being fatal to his own charac- 
ter whether for statesmanship or patriotism. When, except 
these two alternatives, there is nothing left but a dissolution, 
a dissolution must certainly come. But we are loth to believe 
even now that the establishment of a modus vivendi between 
M. Turens and the Assembly is absolutely beyond hope. 


PRUSSIA. 


—— the Prussian nobility would yield before the deter- 
mined attitude of the Kina and the country, and that 
some slight concession would be made in order to give it an 
excuse for yielding, were issues of the controversy which it 
was easy for persons with English experience to forecast. The 
majority of the Upper House have offered to let the County 
Bill pass by securing the absence of a sufficient number of 
its adversaries when the decisive day comes. This is pre- 
cisely what happened in England when the Reform Bill of 
1832 became law. The concession which has been made 
is, as might have been supposed, one that appeals most 
forcibly to the prejudices of the nobles, and yet does as 
little as possible to spoil the Bill. The owners of knightly 


estates have at present the power of pronouncing sentence | 


of imprisonment for twenty-four hours, and this is a great 


and glorious privilege which it went more especially to the | 


soul of the Knights to abandon. It is true that they have 
to get a Junior Assistant Judge in a neighbouring town 
to confirm their sentence, which seems a little to dim 
its halo; but then in real life a Knight is a great man, 
and a Junior Assistant Judge is a small man, and the 
small man in the town is generally happy to oblige the 
great one in the country. As the Bill was originally drawn, 
each union of parishes was to appoint a Head Constable, who 
is to hold an honorary office, receiving no salary, and having 
to carry out the orders of the Landrath or chief administrative 
Official of the county. He can arrest, but cannot imprison. 
The Bill further provided that no parish union should con- 
sist of less than five hundred inhabitants. The altera- 
tion which has been devised to mollify the Peers provides 
that there shall be no numerical minimum, but allows 
the Crown to sanction the creation of parish unions of any 
size it may think proper. It can therefore declare, if it 
thinks fit, that a knightly estate containing less than five 
hundred inhabitants is to be a parish union. It will thus 
be entitled to a Head Constable, and the Head Constable 
will be the Knight. Thus in a roundabout way the Knight, 
while losing his cherished privilege of being able to imprison 
with the sanction of a Junior Assistant Judge for twenty-four 
hours, will now have a fair chance of being permitted by the 
Government to shine out as a Head Constable, with no pay, 
but with the power to arrest and the duty of obeying a central 


official. ‘This is the sop which has contented the Prussian bitterness, and of public defeat, 


Cerberus ; this is the handful of dust which has composed 
this fierce strife. The Peers stand out for the dignity of their 


| gravest diadvantages. 


arrange for enough abstention from voting to let the Cg 
Bill pass. But they are to let it pass, and at the same tim, 
they are to be swamped. They are, in the language of / 
negro, to have both “ floggee” and “ preachee.” They are 
to have violence done them, and are to take part, j 
an amicable arrangement. All that they are to get is ‘ae 
they are not to be so very much swamped as wag a 
one time threatened. It was proposed to create forty new 
peers. In consideration of the docility exhibited at the 
eleventh hour by the Upper House, the creation has, for the 
present, been limited to twenty-five. Great care hag appa- 
rently been taken to select as new peers men whose position 
cannot be made a matter of objection by the House. In social 
standing the new peers will be not unequal to their older 
colleagues. But every prudent Government goes as far as 
this in humouring an Upper House which it wishes to swam 
| When Lord Grey proposed to swamp the English House of 
_ Peers, it was stipulated that the new creation should be made 
as far as possible, by calling to the Upper House the eldest 
sons of Liberal peers. Swamping, however gently it may be 
‘done, is not the less swamping. It is even hinted that the 
new creation in Prussia will soon be found to be insufficient, 
Twenty-five peers may make the County Bill safe, 
but the Government has other measures in readiness, ; 
cially with regard to education and the treatment of Ultra- 
montane ecclesiastics, which are supposed to be even more 
distasteful to the majority of the peers; and it is said that 
nothing short of the number originally proposed will suffice 
to secure the passing of these further measures, and that the 
| fifteen peers who are now kept back must be shortly added w 
| the list. It is impossible to conceive a policy more fatal to all 
| public respect for the Upper House. The Peers are first 
| coaxed into accepting a compromise on terms that are little 
short of ludicrous. Then they are treated to a specimen of 
what the Crown can do to overpower them, and their door 
, are thrown open to twenty-five nominees of the Ministry, 
| Then they are informed that a whole series of further 


changes are soon to be forced on them, and that fifteen more 
| nominees are ready to walk into their Chamber if there is 
any doubt as to which way they will vote. No body of 
men can go on affecting to believe that it is a reality 
| when it is thus declared so openly that it is a sham. 
| There is little doubt that the course that has been taken 
| has been adopted by persons anxious to treat the Peers 
| as well as possible, and that tenderness for the nobility has 
| been the main motive for thus humiliating the House gradu- 

ally, and treading out its independence by inches. The Kine 

himself, though prepared to support his Ministers, has very 

naturally a great reluctance to seem harsher and more tyran- 
_ nical than necessary to the Peers, many of whom have been his 
familiar acquaintances in peace and his faithful comrades in 
war. But according to English notions there can be no hesita- 
tion in saying that this kindness isa very cruel kindness. The 
whole framework of the Prussian Constitution is so new, and its 
machinery is so much of an experiment, that if the Crown had 
simply asserted that it was necessary to recast the structure of 
the Upper House, and had enlarged the number of the House 
by forty, or by whatever number seemed advisable, there was 
no reason why a new Upper House should not have been at 
once respected and brought into harmony with the other in- 
stitutions of the kingdom. But the plan of swamping by bits, 
of making the Peers agree to this and agree to that by sub- 
jecting them from time to time to the exact amount of pressure 
| requisite to overcome tlieir resistance, is attended with the 
It makes evey step in transforming the 
House of Peers the record of a battle, of an outburst of 


Although as lucid an account of the details of the County 


order, for the proud privilege of a nobility which was the Bill as the subject permitted has been given by the Berlin. 


keystone of Prussian greatness, for the maintenance of a Correspondent of the 7%mes, it is impossible that the details ofa 


system which had culminated in Sadowa and Sedan, and they | Bill regulating the affairs of small districts in Prussia should 


have now agreed to abandon their opposition if only local have much interest for English readers. But there is oue 
peace may have a fair hope of being allowed to act as | point in the history of the Bill which has at least the merit of 
ead Constables. English critics have sometimes complained reminding us of something with which we are very familiar ip 
that a chief deficiency of the ordinary German intellect is its England; and that is the connexion between questions of general 
total want of a perception of the ridiculous. But in the finance in Prussia and questions of local self-government. The 
despatch of business it is sometimes exceedingly convenient County Reform Bill has been in a great measure adopted by the 
to have to deal with persons who cannot see the comic side Government for pecuniary reasons. The old bureaucratic machi- 
of things; and no other Government in Europe probably | nery became totally insuflicient for the wants of country districts. 
could have found a House of Lords willing to cover a politi- | There were far too few civil servants of the Crown, and those 
cal defeat by accepting such a compensation. | that there were were very insufficiently paid. ‘The conse- 
But the strange part of the matter is that the Prussian quence was that, on the one hand, the existing officials, having 
Peers are not to get what it might have been-expected they | far more to do than they could get through properly, were 
would get out of the compromise into which they have been | losing the habit of doing their work thoroughly which 
forced. It was to avoid being swamped that they were to to distinguish them ; and, on the other hand, the class of persons 
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willing to enter the service was rapidly deteriorating. The 
ian Government has seen that it must increase the 
alaries of its officials, although it obeys this evident neces- 
“ty with great reluctance, for stinginess is one of its inbred 
tharacteristics. But as to expanding the staff and making it 
uate numerically to the calls on it, that was not to be 
thought of ; for the expense to Prussian eyes would have been 
palling. The cheapest mode of getting out of the difficulty 
» to be to humour a fancy of the Liberal party and 
develop local self-government. If people would but govern 
themselves they would do the governing for nothing, and 
this would suit the Treasury as much as it would harmonize 
with the spirit of the age. It is worth noticing that in 
Prussia, where the love of economy and the love of State 
interference have both so strong a hold on the minds of men, 
the former has thus prevailed when brought into collision 
with the latter. But the State does not like to abandon al to- 
er the field of interference, and it is willing to pay for its 
footing so long as the price is moderate. The Prussian 
Government is willing to ask for a grant in aid of the new 
Jocal system of administration, which will please the local 
ple, and encourage them to adopt novelties, and reconcile 
them to that degree of supervision which the State is 
to retain. The whole sum proposed to be obtained for 
this purpose, for Prussia generally, is less than a million 
sterling, and is not a very serious addition to the 
burdens of the taxpayer, although, in spite of every exer- 
tion to keep down expenses, government costs every year 
more and more in Prtesia. Englishmen cannot fail to 
see that every one of these things is familiar to them at 
home. Local self-government is no doubt maintained 
in England by the ancient traditions of the country, but 
itis also maintained in an appreciable degree by the cost 
of superseding it, and it is difficult to correct its abuses 
on account of the outlay this correction would involve. 
We too, as was seen in the Sanitary Act of last Session, 
think, as the Prussians have discovered, that the cheap- 
est way of getting for the State some slight control is 
to offer to share expenses with local authorities; and we too, 
as unfortunately every succeeding Budget reminds us, share 
the experience of Prussia, and find that, in spite of every effort 
of the most hard-hearted Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
necessary cost of governing the country augments with irre- 
pressible rapidity. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LAND. 


R. BRUCE lately took an opportunity of reminding a 
deputation of some of the elementary principles 

which affect the question of property in land; but he 
would have done well to explain to them the absurdity of 
their complaint that the dearness of food was even partially 
attributable to the existence of waste lands. The same agi- 
tators who assert that fertile tracts of land are devoted to the 
maintenance of game are also in the habit of denouncing the 
inclosure of commons, which is the indispensable preliminary 
of cultivation. The only large spaces which are not culti- 
vated consist of mountain and of moor, which are for the most 
part profitably employed in pasturing sheep. In those actual 
wastes which are fit for conversion into arable or pasture 
the process of improvement is already visible and rapid. 
The hints and partial announcements of some of Mr. Bruce’s 
colleagues have produced a vague impression that the 
Government is about to introduce for party purposes 
some unjust and vexatious measure. As Fox is said to 


have used one of the dullest members of the House as | 
a “foolometer,” or standard of average and uninstructed | 


opinion, it is sometimes convenient to estimate the ten- 
dency of a political scheme, not by the declarations of its 
tesponsible supporters, but by the inferences which it 
Suggests to their extreme partisans. The ingenious 
Birmingham writer who lately undertook to expound the 
intentions of the Government candidly assumed that Land 
Bills would be introduced for the purpose, not of being passed, 
but of providing a subject of agitation at a general election. 
Mr. Ryzanps in a recent speech at Warrington coolly pro- 
Posed to raise a large portion of the national revenue by a 
special tax on the land. A little learning is a dangerous 
thing, if not to its possessors, at least to those whom it may 
Supply with a colourable reason for plundering their neigh- 
bours. Mr. Ryzanps’s researches among the pamphlets of the 
Liverpool Financial Reform Association and similar historical 
sources have taught him that in the middle ages English land 
was liable to various feudal services. Completer study would 
have led him to the discovery that Norman and PLANTAGENET 


Kings got money from their subjects by every possible con- 
trivance. Their customs duties were limited, not by econo- 
mical scruples, but by the rudimentary condition of trade 5 
and it might have been remembered that the special function 
of the House of Commons was to provide means for the 
public service. The landowners paid in m and in 
purse, because they possessed the largest amount and the most 
tangible kind of property. Their successors at the present 
day are justly liable to pay their due share of taxation, but 
no exceptional demerit attaches to any peculiar form of 
investment. Almost every estate in the country has been 
transferred by purchase long since the abolition of feudal 
services; and there seems to be no reason why the enormous 
amount of personalty which has since been created should 
not contribute to the cost of national and local adminis- 
tration. 


Although it is not to be supposed that Mr. GLapstone and 
his colleagues will at once descend to the level of Mr. RrLanDs, 
Mr. Goscuen’s statistics were compiled for the apparent pur- 
pose of justifying the exceptional taxation of land. It was 
suggested that because land was heavily taxed in Hungary, 
where there is nothing else to tax, the smaller proportional 
taxation of land in England must be regarded as anomalous. 
The owners and occupiers of land, on the other hand, had 
long complained of the exemption of personal property from 
contribution to local rates ; and their demand for relief, though 
it was ill judged, was more reasonable than Mr. GoscHEn’s 
theory. A majority of the House of Commons, innocent of 
political foresight, played into the hands of the Government 
by insisting on a redistribution of local burdens; and now it 
is announced that Mr. Guapstone has resolved “to brave the 
“wrath of the squirearchy,” by imposing some additional burden 
ontheland. It is notthe business ofa wise Minister gratuitously 
to provoke the wrath of any classof the community by aggressive 
legislation; and in this case relief is to be afforded to unconscious 
victims who have not even suspected the existence of a 
grievance. Occupiers of land have made their bargains with 
their landlords with full knowledge of their liability to rates; 
and in the great majority of cases any transfer of taxation 


will be considered in the next adjustment of rents. It may 
be conjectured from the menacing language of Mr. 
GLapsToNE and Mr. GoscHen that some apparent boon 
_will be offered to the farmers in the hope of detaching 
them from the landlords at the next general election. 
For this kind of political corruption the Ballot offers new 
facilities. There can be no doubt that some representative 
system of county administration will be - simultaneous! 
| proposed; and although there is no practical need of su 
a reform, the landowners will be ill advised if they offer 
an uncompromising resistance to a plausible improve- 
“ment, It is necessary that an institution should be ostensibly 
and logically defensible as well as practically useful. The 
Justices in Quarter Sessions have long furnished a model of 
conscientious and economical administration; but when their 
privileges are questioned it will be impossible to refute the 
theoretical objections which may be urged against the con- 
tinuance of the present system. Mr. Goscuen’s project of 
representation, like every other part of his measure, was 
utterly one-sided and unjust; but the landowners would place 
themselves in a false position if they refused to concede a share 
of power to the elected representatives of the ratepayers. As 
their adversaries justly boast, the position of a small numerical 
minority is essentially weak. It is only surprising that 
political moralists of austere pretensions should rely on an 
argument which may be appropriately used by the KyLanps 
and the Opcers. As the Ministers will probably prepare 
their measures for the purposes of a general election, it ought 
to be the policy of county members to avoid, if possible, a 
dissolution on any issue which might be supposed to affect 
their personal interests. It is, however, useless to contend 
against the influence of party motives. 


By a familiar fallacy the opponents of factious legislation 
and of fiscal injustice are, for controversial purposes, assumed 
to be merely the representatives of special and selfish interests. 
Precisely the same protest would a been applied to any 
attempt to injure for political objects the holders of any other 
kind of property; but the Government will be peculiarly 
culpable if its measures afford any encouragement to the 
| dangerous agitation against private ownership of land. The 

Jacobin Clubs of London, and the demagogues who are dis- 
turbing the minds of the farm-labourers, have propounded the 
doctrine that the land belongs to all men equally ; and they are 
not likely to trouble themselves with the arguments by which 


Professor Fawcett and other economists expose the practical 
difficulties which would follow from universal expropriation. 
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Hostile measures against the land can only be defended 
on the ground that there is some peculiar and objection- 
able element in the title of the owner; and wanton 
changes in the incidence of taxation will hereafter be used as 
precedents in defence of successive schemes of spoliation. 
The simplification of tenures and of titles, which is in itself 
indisputably expedient, will be conceived in an unfriendly 
and injurious spirit, and it must be admitted that the 
Ministers have good reason for their confident expectation 
that the supporters of Sir Massey Lores will embarrass their 
defence by committing every possible blunder. 

On their side the enemies of the landowners have already 
fallen into two or three tactical errors. Mr. GLADSTONE was 
premature in announcing to the farmers whom he hopes to 
separate from the landowners his intention to transfer the 
representation of the counties to constituencies living by 
manual labour. The agitators of the Labourers’ Union include 
in their demands, not only the land, but the instruments of 

roduction, or, in other words, the farmer’s flocks and herds, 
his agricultural machines, and the whole capital which he 
invests in the land. To confer absolute power of legislation 
on the dupes of seditious demagogues would not be 
agreeable to the farmers, even if the change were accompanied 
by a grant of tenant right at the expense of the owners. 
Another illustration of the imprudence of premature restless- 
ness is supplied by Mr. Goscuen’s disclosure of the plan for 
robbing Colleges and Corporations. Judicious fowlers, in the 
days of snares and bird-lime, were not in the habit of spread- 
ing their nets in the sight of even the most imbecile bird. 
Encouraged by his experience of Sir Massey Lopes and his 
majority, Mr. Goscuen thinks it possible to make the land- 
owners his accomplices in an aggression which, on their part 
would be simply suicidal. It remains to be seen whether 
stupidity reinforced by cupidity will blind county members to 
the risk of tampering with corporate property in land. A 
College farm in the midst of large preserves, such as the land 
which Mr. Fawcett mentions in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, offers a tempting object to the adjacent proprietor, 
and the vicar’s humble glebe might sometimes be con- 
veniently thrown into the pleasure-grounds of the squire ; 
but the bait ought to have been exhibited before the hook 
had become plainly visible. The universal extension of the 
disabling law of mortmain offers but a poor equivalent for 
the losses with which the private landowner is threatened. 


AFFAIRS AT VERSAILLES. 


T is but a week or two since foreign observers were 

speculating whether the new Session of the French Assembly 
would be marked by anything more decisive than those which 
have gone before. Probably M. Taiers had reason to know 
that, if he did not assume the offensive, the Right were pre- 
pared to doso. Without this assurance he might not have 
thrown his Message into the shape which it finally took. As it 
was, he made it a formal challenge to the majority for the sake, 
apparently, of getting the first word. General CHANGARNIER’s 
notice of question was enough to show that the Republic of 
M. Tuiers could no longer count upon universal acquiescence. 
A Republic from the organization and administration of which 
Republicans should be excluded, and which should hardly 
pretend to be anything more than a warming-pan for the 
coming Restoration, might still be possible; but this, equally 
with a Monarchy, would have to be set up in the teeth of 
the Republican party throughout the country. M. Turers’s 
Message left the Right in no doubt as to his policy, but for the 
first time the threat of resignation with which it was accom- 
panied had no effect upon them. The Preswent did not, 
however, give up the hope of being able to temporize a little 
longer. In the division which followed the discussion on 
the Grenoble speech he weakened his majority by a fruitless 
effort to detach votes from the Right, and when the Report 
of the Kerpret Committee was brought up he risked 
a similar result by meeting it with an amendment 
instead of with a simple negative. The Left dis- 
appointed the fears entertained of them, and on the morning 
ot the debate M. Gamsetra’s organ urged them to give 
@ united vote in favour of M. Duravure’s resolution. Kn- 
couraged possibly by this prospect, M. Tuiers devoted a 
great part of his speech to an enumeration of the points on 
which he differed from those who habitually support him, and 
of the points on which he agreed with those who habitually 
distrust him. I havenosympathy, he declared, with Atheism, 
or with the Italian attack upon the Porg, or with Free-trade, 
or with universal military service. If the Left take me as 
their leader, it is with the full knowledge that I repudiate their 
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favourite ideas. I am nota Republican from Preference. 
England, not America, is the Government I should like to ox 
France copy. Iam a Republican from the force of cire re 
stances. I myself am pledged to uphold a Republic, ] 
secured the tranquillity of the great cities during the 
against the Commune by giving that pledge, and by this 
means I was able to concentrate my whole army under the 
walls of Paris. This is a fact that touches me alone; but the 
fact that the Republic is the actual Government, and the on} 
possible Government, touches all Frenchmen. I do not like 
the fact any better than my adversaries of the Right; the 
difference between us is that I see it while they shut their eyes 
to it. This plainness of speech does not seem to have in the 
least affected the division. The Left were so well drilled that 
they would probably have voted for M. Duraure’s amendment 
if M. Tuiers had proclaimed himself a Legitimist. The Right 
could hardly have been conscious of any sensible increage 
in their hatred of M. Tuters if he had avowed himself a Red 
Republican. Still there is a section of the Conservatives which 
is not prepared to break finally with M. Turers. They are not 
to be depended on, except when the issue is very unmistakable, 
because their affections are with their party, while it is on} 
their prudence that binds them to the Presipenr. But, on 
Friday week the issue was absolutely unmistakable, and this 
circumstance gave M. Tuiers a majority of 37 in a Hong 
of 707 members. 


It has been argued that so small a majority must under 
any circumstances have been insufficient for the pur 
for which M. Turers needs a majority. It would have 
been sufficient, it is said, if the fail of a Ministry were 
all that depended on it; it is not sufficient when the existence 
not merely of a particular Government, but of a form of 
government, is at stake. In answer to this there are 
two things to be said. Supposing the division of parties 
in the Assembly accurately represented the division of 
parties in the country, the majority—being all that M. 
TureRs can get—is one that he must needs make sufficient, 
It would be a most unfortunate state of things for France if 
the Republican and Monarchical parties in the country should 
prove to be as equally balanced as the corresponding parties 
in the Assembly. Even then, however, all that could be 
said would be that the control of affairs must rest with 
the side to which the balance inclines, however slight 
may be the inclination. It is a pity that the majority 
should find the minority treading so closely on its heels; 
but, as long as it remains a majority, however 
small, it is better that the country should be governed 
by it than by a minority, however large. Nations and 


rulers alike must take what they can get when they can- © 


not get what they want. M. Turers had a strong additional 
reason for being content with his majority in the fact that his 
strength in the Assembly does not in the least represent his 
strength out of doors. ‘The main use to which he can turn a 
majority in the existing Chamber is to defeat the reactionary 
designs of the minority until such time as a general election 
allows the real feeling of France to become manifest. For this 
purpose a small majority, if it could be depended on, would 
be as valuable asa large one. Either would give M. Taers 
the provisional control of events; and in the anomalous rela- 
tion in which the Assembly stands to the constituencies, this 
provisional control is all that is worth having. Unfortunately, 
however, the very first act of the majority which had been 
got together with so much pains on the zgth was to show 
that it could not be depended on. On the 30th the MINISTER 
of the InTERIoR was called to account by M. Prax-Panris, as 
being technically responsible for the acceptance by the Presi- 
DENT of illegal addresses from the municipal bodies. M. 
Lerranc defended what had been done; and M. Raoun 
Deva at once proposed a motion calling the Minister's 
attention to the fact that he had broken the law. The 


majority of the day before broke down on the first trial. . 


The division showed a majority of seven against the Govern- 
ment in a House of 603 members. In some respects this vote, 
though taken on a side issue, was of more significance than 
that of the previous day. It made it clear that the Opposition 
were in no way discouraged by defeat, and that they might 
count upon putting the Government in a minority whenever 
the question did not avowedly involve M. Tutcrs’s resigna- 
tion. The crisis which the evening before had been thought 
to be averted was now seen to be more imminent than ever 
M. Tuuers talked of resignation; his Ministers talked of re- 
signation; and it took sume days to discover that the neces- 
sities of the case would be satisfied by the resignation of 
Victor LEFRANc. 


From Saturday to Thursday affairs remained in the same 
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state. What was wanting in events wasmade upinrumours. The 
ight, it was said, had determined either to bend M. Tu1zrs to 
their will or to make his continuance in office impossible. If 
he accepted the former alternative, the residue of his official 
“«. would be made pleasant for him. He would be expected 
to take his Cabinet from the ranks of the majority and to 
suit his policy to his Cabinet, but, with these exceptions, 
he would be allowed to govern as he chose. He would have 
more liberty of action than a constitutional King, because on 
‘nts which did not involve the consolidation of the Republic 
nga be free from all interference. If, on the other 
hand, he preferred to resign the Presidentship rather than retain 
it on these terms, the Right were prepared with a successor. 
Who this successor was to be, or whether he was to be 
one man or three, was left uncertain. All that was certain 
was that the Right had counted the cost of doing without 
M. Twiers, and had made up their minds that it would be a 
Jess evil than the retention of him as an avowed Republican. 
Earlier in the contest Marshal MacManon had been mentioned 
as the new President, or as one of the Commission for exe- 
cuting the office of President. But the marked way in which 
he showed his respect for M. Tuiers soon put an end to 
ulations of this kind. Since then the military hopes of 
the Right have been supposed to centre on General Cuan- 
GARNIER, who was to be supported in case of need by General 
Dvucrot. What amount of truth there may be in the report that 
this officer is holding his troops in readiness to support the 
Assembly in case of need, or whether there is any truth at all 
in it, is hard to say. With a possible civil war removed so 
short a distance off, no general holding an important command 
can well help considering what course he shall take in the 
event of things becoming greatly worse, and General Ducrot’s 
antecedents make it probable that his sword will be at the 
service of the Assembly rather than of the Government. 
Still there was some ground for hoping that the defeat of the 
Government on Saturday might in the end be rather a help 
to them than not. The Extreme Left have been convinced to 
some extent of the importance of not irritating or alarming 
the moderate members of the Assembly by persistence in im- 
practicable demands. ‘The presence over against them of a 
compact Opposition 335 strong is calculated to impress 
even an advanced Republican with the necessity of compro- 
mise. ‘The voting of Thursday proved, however, that 
hopes resting on this foundation were, at all events, 
premature. Of the thirty members of the Duraure Committee 
nineteen are pledged to Ministerial responsibility pure and 
simple, while only eleven can be trusted to support the pro- 
posals of the Government. The real function of the Com- 
mittee will probably consist in giving time for such further 
negotiations with the waverers of the Centre as may lead them 
to hesitate before they commit political suicide in order to 
escape political annihilation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


4 bys parts of the American Presipent’s Message which 
have been received in the form of a telegraphic summary 
possess little interest. General Grant naturally adopts a 
complacent and confident tone, though his recent triumph has 
probably been saddened by the melancholy death of his de- 
feated opponent. The same event had already illustrated both 
the levity and the substantial good humour of political con- 
troversy in the United States. For some months the organs 
of the Republican party had assailed the unlucky nominee 
of the seceders and the Democrats with unceasing abuse; 
but when their victory was followed by his death, his assailants 
unanimously declared that, in the odd personage whom they 
had denounced as a buffoon and a traitor, the country had 
suffered an irreparable loss. It was no discredit to any 
community to have furnished a career to an active, in- 
dustrious, and successful journalist, who, although through 
defects of education and of intellect he was prone to in- 
cessant blunders, was also susceptible of generous impulses, 
as he was on the whole upright in his intentions. In 
no other great and civilized country could it have occurred 
to any political party to select so incapable a smatterer 
as Mr. GreeLey as a candidate for the highest office in the 
Government; but the habitual indifference of the American 
People to the persona! qualifications of public function- 
anes is closely connected with their conscious ability to 
manage their own affairs without interference on the part of 
their nominal rulers. The obscure intriguers who managed 
the Cincinnati Convention only followed the precedent set by 
the supporters of Pouk and Pierce, and they were perhaps 


encouraged by the happy accident of the election of Lincoty. 
The result of the late attempt will probably introduce a 
beneficial change into the practice of political agents. 
Although delegates will perhaps care little for the competency 
of their nominees, they will have learned that a candidate is 
more acceptable to voters when he possesses some ostensible 
claim to distinction. If the regular Republicans had by some 
strange caprice nominated Mr. GreeLey, the malcontents 
might not improbably have succeeded in electing General 
GRANT. 

It may be collected from the abridged version of the open- 
ing part of the Message that Mr. Hamitton Fisu has exerted 
himself to disguise the defeat which he deservedly incurred in 
the matter of the Indirect Claims. The Arbitrators have, ac- 
cording to the Presipent, decided on all the issues which were 
raised by the American Government; and Mr. Fisa once 
more suggests that he succeeded in his ‘contention, although 
the Indirect Claims were abandoned by the promoters before 
the proceedings in the reference commenced. The PresiDENT 
is more fully justified in his mention of the successful result 
of the suit which has been finally determined. It seems from 
his statement that the English Government, with too profuse a 
courtesy, has not only returned formal thanks to the Arbitrators 
for their adverse verdict, but offered an extraordinary tribute 
to the merits of the American counsel whose litigious rude- 
ness provoked the indignant rebuke of Sir ALEXANDER 
Cocksurn. It unfortunately occurs as seldom to Mr. 
GLaDsToNE and his colleagues as to the Americans them- 
selves that Englishmen can be subject to any patriotic 
scruple or feeling of self-respect; but perhaps either Mr. 
Hamitton or the telegraphic condenser of the Presi- 
DENT’S Message may have misunderstood merely courteous 
and conventional phrases. The result of the Berlin arbitra- 
tion is commemorated in the same exulting language which 
celebrates the victory achieved at Geneva; and the PresIDENT 
acknowledges the prompt evacuation of the island of San 
Juan by the English garrison. He adds that there is now 
for the first time no disputed boundary to settle with Great 
Britain; but he also recommends Congress to provide for the 
determination of the frontier in the Haro Channel. It had 
been thought that the unqualified success of the American 
Government in the arbitration had put an end to all disputes; 
but perhaps there may be a current or a shoal which may 
both affect the navigation of the channel and supply a pretext 
for some novel claim, and for a further resort to arbitration. 


The Presipent dwells with satisfaction on the friendly 
relations between the United States and foreign Powers. 
France is complimented as the oldest ally of the Republic, 
and Russia as its faithful friend, not without a tacit reference 
to the Government which was baffled in the War of the 
Rebellion with the aid of LarayetTTe and RocwamBeav, and 
which was in later times less popular in the United States 
than its adversary in the Crimean war. Germany also is 
included in the Presipent’s comprehensive benevolence ; and 
it is only when he mentions Spain that his good will and con- 
fidence are in some degree qualified. Fourteen years ago 
Mr. Bucuanan recommended to Congress the acquisition of 
Cuba asa valuable addition to that part of the American 
territory in which slavery prevailed. The dominant party 
in the Union is now more scrupulous or more deco- 
rous; but General Grant professes to with dis- 
quietude the chronic insurrection which still disturbs a 
portion of the island. Some American papers had anticipated 
that the Presipent’s Message would disclose an aggressive or 
predatory policy with reference to Cuba and Mexico; but 
General GranT appears only to have intimated his dissatisfac- 
tion with the colonial proceedings of Spain, and to have ex- 
pressed a courteous hope that the successor of JuAREZ would 
be able to maintain internal and order. It is not 
known whether the Presipenr is still bent on his injudicious 
scheme for the acquisition of San Domingo; but, on the 
whole, there is no reason to expect that any attempt at ter- 
ritorial extension will be made during his term of office. 
All thoughtful American politicians are aware of the grave 
inconvenience which might ensue from the addition of 
new masses of alien and imperfectly civilized citizens to 
the population of the Union. The negroes of the Southern 
States still cause serious anxiety, although the political power 
with which they have been invested has been in the 
late election placed at the disposal of the Republican party. 
The task of reconciling the white inhabitants of the South to 
their conquerors has not yet been even begun. General 
Grant’s exertions for the maintenance of order in the South 
have been unjustly censured, and there is no reason for 


believing that he entertains any unfriendly feelings to the 
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Southern population; but only the lapse of time will remove 
or modify the bitter feelings which have outlasted the war. 

It is thought probable that General Grant will, during 
his second term of office, make some attempt to check the 
corruption in which he has hitherto, perhaps unwillingly, 
acquiesced. The difficulty of Civil Service reform consists 
in the common interest of the active politicians of both parties 
in maintaining the present system. In election contests a 
party which offered large pecuniary rewards to its supporters 
would enjoy a great advantage in opposition to the advocates 
of purity and official merit. There is a certain fragment of 
truth in the popular doctrine that promotion on account of 
merit is inconsistent with democratic equality; and, as the 
only alternative of political patronage would seem to be ap- 
pointment by competitive examination, it is difficult to feel 
strong enthusiasm for the artificial practice which prevails in 
China andin England. Nevertheless it is not improbable that 
the Presipent may declare himself in favour of Civil Service 
reform; and, if he tries the experiment, the majority of 
the people will perhaps support him against the coalesced 
politicians of both parties. The transfer of political 
power which has been effected within a year or two 
in the State and even in the city of New York remarkably 
illustrates the irresistible power of the respectable part of the 
community when it is roused to action by the spectacle of 
intolerable abuses. In another department of public affairs 
the Prestpent is likely to discover that he has in perfect good 
faith allied himself with the wrong party and the losing side. 
It seems that Mr. Boutwetu is still unconvinced of the mis- 
chievous effects of protective duties; and that he hopes for the 
regeneration of the commercial navy by persisting in the policy 
which has rendered it incapable of competition with foreign 
rivals. Before the next Presidential election it is probable that 
economic questions will become prominent, and that the Free- 
trade party will rally round it a great majority of the popu- 
lation. ' In the meantime the most productive and prosperous 
of countries can afford to wait for the teaching of experience, 
and even to dispense with the measures which are indispens- 
able to the welfare of less fortunate nations. European 
countries may well envy the felicity and security which are 
not substantially disturbed by the mistaken policy of Mr. 
Bovutwext or even by the disaffection of the South. 


THE LAW’S DELAY. 


AW reformers, although bafiled by the indifference of 

the public, the hesitation of Ministries, and the inherent 
difficulty of the matter they deal with, have at least one ad- 
vantage. Salient facts are perpetually turning up to show 
how much reform the law wants. Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
has this week called attention to a grievance which is of a 
very serious and undeniable kind, and which is beyond all 
question the fault of our system of administering justice, and 
not of the men who work it. The Court of Exchequer 
Chamber is the Court of Appeal from the Courts of Common 
Law, and is in its turn subject to appeal to the House of 
Lords. It is composed of the judges of two Courts of Com- 
mon Law, the judges of the Court from whose decision 
appeal is made being excluded. There is an obvious ob- 
jection to such an arrangement. The judges who sit 
are only of co-ordinate authority with those whose 
decision is being questioned, and as five judges are 
enough to form a quorum, three judges of the Courts of 
Common Pleas, for example, or the Exchequer, may overrule 
the unanimous decision of the Queen’s Bench. This is very 
unsatisfactory, and the only remedy is to carry the case still 
further, and to go on to the House of Lords. But even this 
is not the worst part of the grievance. The Court is not a 
good Court when it does sit, but its principal defect is that it 
scarcely ever sits at all. ‘he judges who ought to sit as 
appellate judges are fully occupied with the discharge of their 
ordinary duties. After the term has been spent in revising 
the decisions of juries in the preceding circuit, the judges are 
off to circuit again, or there are fresh juries waiting for them 
in London, whose decisions willagain make work forthe ensuing 
term. The last time the Exchequer Chamber sat wasin the end 
of June. After this long delay the Court was on November 30 
able to find one day, and one day only, to dispose of eighteen 
important cases from the Court of Exchequer. Only two 
were heard, and sixteen had to stand over. ‘There can be no 
doubt that suitors are grievously damaged by such a state of 
things, and that what they have to suffer is a denial of justice 
in the highest degree discreditable to English law. No reproach 
whatever is to be attributed to the judges, who work indefati- 
gably ; but the Legislature has decreed that they shall give 


only the odds and ends of their time to their appellate func. 
tions; and in point of fact they have no odds and ends of 
time, and so they do not and cannot exercise these g 
pellate functions. The system is so thoroughly bad and jn. 
defensible, the injustice it works is so conspicuous and so mop- 
strous, that Mr. Vernon Harcourt is probably right in saying 
that the public apathy about Law Reform would be in 
moment surmounted if this grievance were touched with g 
sincere desixe to remedy it satisfactorily. Unfortunately we 
know that to remedy it satistactorily is a very difficult matter 
for every proposal to remedy it must raise grave questions, 
provoke warm controversy, and awaken bitter jealousy, 
Fortunately no one exactly knows what Lord Sexporye ean 
and will do. For two months more, therefore, law reformers 
can live in hopes that in some marvellous, but most creditable 
manner he is going to solve every problem that has beaten hig 
predecessors. 


There are two methods of law reform, the general and the 
particular; and the reform of the Court of Appeal of Com- 
mon Law affords a useful illustration of the way in 
which these two methods may be pursued. The griey- 
ance is that there is not a properly constituted 
Court of Appeal in Common Law. Those = follow the 
particular method of law reform would say that the simple 
remedy was to create one. The evils of the present Court 
are that it does not carry sufficient weight, that it does not 
sit continuously and regularly, and that its decisions are 
themselves in turn subject to be set aside by the House of 
Lords. The remedies will therefore be to establish a Cowt 
carrying sufficient weight, sitting through all the legal year, 
and possessed of final authority. If the object of law 
reformers with regard to Courts of Appeal were merely to 
give litigants the article they really want, and to give it 
them of the best kind, this would, it might be said with- 
out contradiction, be the right way of proceeding. Theo- 
retically the creation of sub-Appellate Courts stage after stage 
is indefensible. In order to raise the real point to be tried, 
and to cover the eccentricities of the jury system, it is advis- 
able that the decision of a single judge on Circuit should be 
reviewed by the Court to which the cause is attached. But 
when this is once done no more than one appeal is of any 
use. The very best tribunal that the country can create is in 
a position to deal with the point in dispute once for all, and to 
make suitors go first to the Exchequer Chamber and then to the 
House of Lords is merely to put them to useless delay and enor- 
mousexpense. Ifthe services of the three ablest Common Law 
lawyers in the country were secured, and they were kept at work 
in determining absolutely and without further appeal appeals 
from the Courts of Common Law, then the suitors in 
those Courts would have the very fullest justice done them 
in the most satisfactory way of which the system of English 
Common Law admits. There may be faults in the system, but 
that is a different matter. The grievance of which Mr. 
Harcourt complains is that suitors cannot get at the results 
of the system, whether bad or good, on account of the 
clumsy and foolish construction of the machinery by which 
justice is to be obtained. The advantages of attempting 
to reform law by this methed of combating each particular 
grievance by its appropriate’ particular remedies are 
great. The public can understand what is being done, and 
why it is being done. If money is wanted to carry out the 
proposed change, it can be explained how the taxpayer will 
get his money’s worth. There is no violent wrench given to 
the habits and traditions of the legal profession; and Parlia- 
‘ment is saved from the discussion of vague and wide novel- 
ties, and from attempting to grapple with a subject which it 
finds too big for its easy comprehension. A proposal that 
for the Exchequer Chamber there shall be substituted a Final 
Court of three very highly paid, very eminent Common Law 
lawyers sitting permanently, has at least the merit of being 
a proposal which every one can understand, and which few 
are would think or own themselves too ignorant to 

iscuss. 


‘But then in comes the general law reformer, and puts 
the particular law reformer to confusion and shame. This 
constitution of a Final Court of Appeal in Common Law 
would, he would say, do more harm to the general reform of 
the law than any device that could be imagined. It would 
harden into rigidity every defect of the English law. It 
would make the fusion of Law and Equity impossible; it 
would stop one grievance at an immense cost and leave others 
unredressed because all the disposable money was gone. The 
House of Lords, too, it would be urged, might not impro- 
bably be induced to part with the whole of their appellate 
jurisdiction if they did so in order to introduce a grand ull- 
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siilal scheme of legal improvement, but they could scarcely 
be expected to give up part of it in order to benefit a smal! 
number of Common Law litigants. ‘The way to reform the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber is, in the view of the general law 
reformer, to reform the whole system of English judicature. But 
in order to do this many great preliminary questions have to be 
gettled. Of these questions, perhaps the most important is 
whether every superior judge is to administer all English 
civil law, and to give the most desirable relief he can think of, 
whether it happens to be such as is given now at Common 
Law or in Equity, or whether, as at present, there shall be 
separate judges affording different kinds of relief. The next 
most important question is whether there shall be, as now, a 
main centre of the Bench and Bar in London, or whether the 
administration of justice shall be localized, and each district 
have a Bench and Bar of its own. These two questions 
lie at the root of practical Law Reform, and it is neces- 
sary to set out with a distinct opinion on them before 
the details of Law Reform can be discussed. A writer 
jn the Pall Mall Gazette has pointed them out under the 
form of saying that the first thing to be done is to draw up 
a Code of Civil Procedure. It is quite true that the framers 
of such a Code would he obliged to settle these difficult and 
elementary questions one way or other, and that upon the 
solution they received would depend the solution of many 
other problems which attend the recasting and reducing to 
clearness of the body of substantive law. But the practical 
difficulty is how to get the Code of Civil Procedure. ‘The 
interests at stake are far too powerful and too widely spread 
for it to be possible that any body of legal experts 
should be allowed to draft a Code of Civil Procedure 
as they might be allowed to draft a Code of the law 
relating to Bills of Exchange. Many of the most cherished 
traditions and most respectable prejudices of Englishmen are 
bound up with the maintenance of a system of judicature 
which theoretically is open to much attack. If it is to be 
subjected to great changes, it can only be so subjected upon 
the responsibility of a Government, and after ample Parlia- 
mentary debate. Is there any chance of such a process being 
successfully accomplished? Here law reformers pause in 
some uncertainty, and comfort themselves and us as well as 
they can by the assurance that Lord Sexsorne has a magnifi- 


cent field before him. 


THE GAS-MAKER®S’ STRIKE. 


HE gas-makers have had the satisfaction of proving that 

it is in their power, by suddenly leaving off work, to 
inflict a very considerable amount of annoyance, discomfort, 
and injury on a vast number of innocent persons who never 
did them any harm, and with whom they cannot possibly 
have any quarrel. This is a feat of which the gas-makers 
have no reason to be proud. It is said to be one of the first 
fruits of a Trade Union which was established a couple of 
months since; but the men on strike will probably discover 
that it is possible to do a great deal of harm to the public 
without doing any good to themselves. On Monday night 
London was very near being left in utter darkness. This was 
what the gas-makers expected and desired, and it is needless 
to say that, if it had happened, it would have been nothing 
short of a public calamity. There would no doubt have been 
a great many accidents in the streets; lives might have been 
lost, people injured, and property destroyed. The traflic of 
the railways would have been thrown into dangerous con- 
fusion ; the interruption of all kinds of business would have 
caused a large money loss; and the opportunities for plunder 
would have been an irresistible provocation to the thieves. 
All this must be supposed to have been in the calculations 
of the men who boasted that in six hours they could put 
London in total darkness. ‘Their plan was to make the 
public suffer as much as possible in order that the Gas Com- 
panies might by this indirect pressure be compelled to concede 
what was demanded from them. It will be remembered that 
another body of the working classes was lately thrown into 
4 state of great exultation and delight by the reflection that 
a strike of railway porters for a single day had been the means 
of rendering absolutely worthless and unsaleable an enormous 
quantity of food. It would seem to be a fixed idea with the 
Unionists that the advantage of any movement to themselves 
$ necessarily in proportion to the amount of injury which is 
done to others. There are discrepancies in the accounts 
which have been published of the origin of the strike. The 
men allege that one or two of their number were dismissed 
aw for the part they took in a recent agitation for an 
vance of wages, to which the Companies felt obliged to 


yield. On the other hand, the Companies assert that the men 
were dismissed for manifest neglect of duty and insubordina- 
tion, and not for their connexion with the Union. However 
that may be, there appears to be no doubt that the men struck 
on the instant, without notice, and without allowing any 
opportunity for an appeal to the directors. On Monday night 
the strike had become general, and there was some danger that 
the object of the men—to prove their power by suddenly 
plunging London into darkness—would be attained. By the 
exertions of the Gas Companies this was prevented, but the 
supply of gas over the greater part of the metropolis continued 
for several nights to be uncomfortably scanty. One of the 
theatres had to be closed for want of gas; another had to 
light up the stage with candles; and oil-lamps were used 
in many of the shops and at the railway stations. 
The streets were dimly lighted, and it was thought to be 
prudent to strengthen the night patrols of police. The gas- 
stokers are not a body of highly skilled workmen. Any man 
of moderate intelligence and strength can, it is said, learn to 
do the work very well in a fortnight; and, in fact, a third of 
the number need not be skilled at all. For the present the 
Companies are obliged to trust to raw, inexperienced hands; 
but every day makes the new staff more dexterous and 
capable, and its training will soon be completed. The public 
will certainly support the Companies in refusing to take back 
the strikers, and will be ready to exercise the necessary 
amount of patience while the new men are settling down to 
their work. 


The most important question in regard to this strike relates 
to the terms on which the stokers areengaged. The manager 
of one of the Companies has taken out summonses against five 
hundred men, under the Masters and Servants Act, for quitting 
their employment without notice, and some of the ringleaders 
of the strike are also to be prosecuted for conspiracy. Even 
if it should appear that the men are not required by the terms 
of engagement to give notice, their conduct in striking without 
the slightest warning cannot morally be justified ; and if they 
have broken the law, they should be severely punished. It is 
perfectly understood nowadays that everybody has a right 
to strike—that is, to refuse to work except on his own terms. 
But when a man has voluntarily made an engagement he 
must be kept to it. We are quite ready to admit that it is 
possible to push the argument as to consideration for the 
public too far. It can hardly be said that gas-stokers or any 
other body of workmen are bound to continue to labour for 
what they conceive to be insufficient wages, or to submit to 
injustice and oppression merely because it would incon- 
venience the public if they left their employment. It is pos- 
sible that in such a case their employers might be in the 
wrong, and the men would have no alternative but 
to strike. | Working-men may be forgiven if, like every 
other class of the community, they think of them- 
selves first, and decline to be sacrificed in order to 
make things easy and comfortable for other people. But 
every class is at least bound, in pushing its own interests, to 
avoid doing wanton and needless injury to others; and there 
is all the difference in the world between a strike which takes 
place after due notice, and when every means of pacific settle- 
ment has been exhausted, and a sudden, treacherous strike, 
without any notice at all. The difference, in fact, is just that 
which distinguishes a duel from an assassination. It is no 
excuse for the gas-stokers in the present instance to say 
that, if they had given warning to the Companies that they 
meant to strike, they would have defeated their own purpose, 
inasmuch as the Companies would have had time to make 
arrangements accordingly, and to provide men to take their 
places when they left. This is tantamount to a confession 
that the stokers did not hope to carry their point by fair 
means, and that in a regular open contest they knew before- 
hand they would be beaten. It is also an admission that they 
were ready to inflict a very serious injury on the public on 
the mere chance of obtaining what would at the best be only a 
temporary advantage to themselves. It is obvious that even 
if the men had triumphed at the present moment, a triumph 
gained by a sudden act of treachery could not reasonably be 
expected to be permanent. The question between the stokers 
and the Companies is simply which side has the upperhand in 
the labour market, and this is not a question to be determined 
by a casual stratagem. On every ground, therefore, the men 
were wrong. They have behaved very badly to their em- 
ployers and the public, and they must be convinced by this 
time that they have also made a great mistake for themselves. 
It will be interesting to observe whether the other Unions 
“nt venture to countenance and defend this gross breach of 
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Whatever may have been the immediate cause of the strike, 
the general cause is not far to seek. ‘There can be very little 
doubt that the gas-makers struck, just as the police struck, 
because they had lately obtained an increase of wages and 
other advantages, and had formed an opinion that their 
employers could not do without them. Of course we do not 
mean to say that the strike would have been prevented if the 
previous demands of the men had been refused. We wish 
merely to point out that, human nature being what it is, the 
first effect of any surrender on the part of employers is 
not invariably to produce a quiet contentment among their 
men; it is apt to tend rather the other way. The men are 
elated by their victory, and are more likely to be sorry they 
did not ask for more than satisfied with what they have 


got. When a Union has been at work in the matter this 
is almost certain to be the case. The men are assured 


that they have gained their point simply because their 
masters are afraid of them, and of course this argument 
is just as good for one demand as for another, and is 
supposed to be capable of unlimited application. As long 
as Companies and other large employers of labour con- 
tinue to act on the principle of never giving any advance 
of pay or making any concession until a strike is threatened 
and it begins to look as if the men really meant it in 
earnest, they must not be surprised if their concessions are 
regarded as an acknowledgment of weakness, and are quickly 
followed by fresh demands. It is said on behalf of the Gas 
Companies that they lately made a considerable addition to 
the wages of their men, while reducing the hours of work ; but 
they did not do this until a strike had not only been 
threatened but had partially commenced, and the very 
largeness of the concessions tells against the Companies. 
The gas-stokers, as we have said, are not a body of highly- 
skilled workmen, and there seems to be no reason why it should 
be impossible to calculate with some precision what is a fair 
market price to pay for a labourer who can learn certain special 
duties in a fortnight. We have not the materials for forming a 
judgment on this point, but they must be within the reach of 
che managers of the Gas Companies; and it seems to us that they 
might have been expected to have formed some distinct idea 
on the subject when the question of increased wages first 
began to be mooted. It is the wavering and vacillation of 
employers, their resistance to mild hints and gentle sugges- 
tions, and perverse refusal of everything that is not asked for 
with a threatened strike in the background, which constitute 
the real strength of the Unions, and it is amazing that em- 
ployers do not see the danger of this policy. Nothing can be 
said in justification of the reckless treachery of the men in the 
present strike; but it does not follow that the previous con- 
duct of the Companies has been altogether prudent and cir- 
cumspect. 

Happily the strike has not been attended with any serious 
consequences for the public; but it will be well to guard 
against a repetition of it. As far as the lighting of private 
houses is concerned, the loss of gas is extremely inconvenient 
and annoying, but substitutes can be found without much 
difficulty. It is not a very terrible thing to have to be content 
with lamps or candles for a few nights. A reduction or 
stoppage of the supply is a more troublesome matter for the 
shopkeepers, and to the theatres and other public establish- 
ments it is really a serious injury. But, after all, it is from 
a deficiency in the lighting of the streets that the public is 
likely to suffer most, and it would be satisfactory to know, 
not only that the Gas Companies do all in their power to 
keep up an adequate reserve of gas for this purpose as a 
security against accidents, but also that arrangements are made 
by the police or some other public body to provide for an emer- 
gency. Nothing would be so likely to prevent a recurrence 
of a gas-makers’ strike as the knowledge that, when the gas 
failed, the principal thoroughfares would be illuminated with- 
out delay with lime light or some other contrivance; nor 
should there be any insuperable difficulty in making prepara- 
tions for such an emergency. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


A BLUE-BOOK of enormous bulk containing the evi- 
dence which was taken by the Committee on Railway 
Amalgamation may possibly find two or three readers. As 
a book of reference it may perhaps hereafter be found useful 
by those who may have occasion to take part in railway con- 
troversies. Theorists and practical administrators have 
supplied the Joint Committee with all possible results of 
experience and conjecture, and a few patriotic enthusiasts for 
the special interests of their own towns and districts have 


unconsciously illustrated the extreme difficulties which ins 
railway boards and managers in their efforts to accomm 

all classes of customers. ‘The officers of the Board of Trade 
endeavoured, as might be expected, to advocate the exten. 
sion cf official interference, and even the transfer to the State 
of the entire property which now belongs to shareholders, 
It might have been supposed that the Board of Trade hag 
little concern with the “collection of the contributions of 
“too confiding investors from time to time by companj 
“firms, or individuals, sometimes making excessive pro- 
“ fits, sometimes incurring heavy losses in the drag-net of 
“ speculation.” It was not for the purpose of inguirj 
whether speculation was uniformly profitable that the* 
Joint Committee of both Houses was appointed; nor haye 
“too confiding investors” been of late years extraordj- 
narily confident in the advantages of railway speculation, 
Captain Tyer’s warning against “a plausible prospectus and 
“ an insinuating circular” would be much more applicable to 
Californian mines and to South American loans than to Eng- 
lish railways. As might be expected from an exponent of the 
stereotyped traditions of the department, Captain Ty er con. 
siders it disadvantageous to Companies to raise additional 
capital by the issue of preferential stock. Unluckily he 
selects as an illustration the case of the Great Western Com- 
pany, which owes the present prosperity of its ordinary share- 
holders to the large proportional amount of the fixed ¢ 

on its revenues. It happens to be the fact that for many years 
scarcely any railway capital has been raised from the “too 
“ confiding investors ” who excite Captain TyLer’s solicitude, 


The statistical returns, which probably were regarded 
the Committee as more valuable than the theories of the 
Board of Trade, show that a year ago, while the total receipts 
of railways had doubled during a period of twelve years, the 
mileage receipts had risen by fifteen or twenty per cent. On 
the other hand, the receipts per train mile had in every case 
decreased, or, in other words, the public had been better 
served by the Railway Companies at their own expense. It ig 
not to be supposed that a Board of Trade functionary would 
admit the most obvious conclusion if it seemed favourable to 
non-official administration. It accordingly occurs to Captain 
Ty er that the results which he records may perhaps be due 
to the practice of running competitive trains, which un- 
doubtedly accounts for a portion of the loss. Whether such 
competition may not be desirable in itself, and in the highest 
degree acceptable to freighters and passengers, is a ques- 
tion which the Board of Trade cannot be expected to 
consider. The remedy proposed for all evils and defects 
is the purchase of the railways by the State, which plainly 
indicates, through its zealous servants at the Board of 
Trade, a strong dislike to railway extension, to unprofit- 
able experiments in the provision of accommodation, and 
to novelties in general. Sir Epwarp WatKIN, arguing in 
favour of competition, communicated to the Committee the 
results of his experience of French railway management “ on 
“ a principle of no competition—that is to say, the Government 
“ protects them from competition, and they are to a great 
“extent under Government control.” Sir Epwarp WarTKIX 
adds, “ Whether it be a logical deduction from that state 
“ of facts I will leave to the Committee; but I know the fact 
“to be this, that, having had to do with French railways in 
“ connexion with the English traffic since 1855, I am bound 
“ to say that neither in speed, in price, nor in comfort, nor in 
“ anything that involves good travelling or transit, has there 
“ been the slightest improvement in French railways. It took 
“the South-Eastern Company, I think, eight years to get 
“through rates of merchandize between England and the 
“ Continent, and even mow we can only secure them by 
“ grande vitesse.” 


Other skilled witnesses are, as might be expected, more 
familiar than theorists and amateurs with the powerful in- 
fluence of competition on railway accommodation. In spite 
of the general maxim that where combination is practicable 
competition is impossible, commercial and manufacturing 
districts are constantly addressing to the not unwilling ears of 
rival Companies invitations and demands for assistance. In 
the course of the last Session the Great Northern Company, 
in alliance with the London and North-Western, forced its 
way into the heart of the Midland system; and some of the 
lines now projected by the Midland Company in turn will 
tend to divert traflic from the Great Northern. The question 
of railway competition is inextricably mixed up with the 
rival interests of producing districts, of ports and markets; 
and, fortunately for the country, the problems which have 
presented themselves have been solved with reference to the 
special conditions in each instance, not in accordance with 
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Th 
w theories of Government departments. e 

of Trade still laments over the with 
‘h. during many years, its reports and recommendations 
by Committees. One of the 
official witnesses even regrets the wise disregard which 
rendered Lord Datuouste’s Reports innocuous a quarter of a 
century ago. In obedience to the wishes of Mr. Hupson and 
his associates, the Board of Trade then advised Parliament to 
reject the scheme for constructing the Great Northern Rail- 
way. It is impossible to lay down any general rule with 
t to railway extension or completion which will be 
universally applicable. The amalgamations which were more 


though they would, on the whole, limit competition, are at 
the same time projected in some degree for the purpose of 
rendering a larger competition more efficient. The advocates 
of continuous or longitudinal amalgamations have always con- 
tended that their schemes are recommended by the security 
which they afford against the combination of parallel lines. 


The Report of the Committee, which was fully discussed 
when it was issued at the close of the last Session, supersedes 
in a great measure any interest which might have been feit in 
the evidence and arguments on which it was founded. The 

roposal of transferring the ownership of railways to the 

State was judiciously dismissed in a few words by the Com- 

mittee, not as unimportant, or because the expediency or in- 

expediency of the measure was clearly proved, but as a matter 

of no immediate urgency, which must at some distant time be 

determined on political as well as economical grounds. One 

result which has not been contemplated by the supporters of 
the plan would be the transfer to foreign undertakings of 
large amounts of capital which are now invested in ordinary 

railway stock. The Board of Trade financiers, with charac- 

teristic indifference to the convenience of private persons, con- 

tended that a reduction of the income derived from debenture 

and preferential stocks would be willingly endured in consider- 
ation of the increase in the market value which might probably 

be caused by the conversion of railway property into a Go- 

vernment stock. The hardship to ordinary shareholders of 
a compulsory alteration in the nature of their investments 
would be much more serious. There is always a large 
amount of capital which will only be invested in securities of 
a variable and elastic nature. all chance of increase of 
income and of principal were destroyed by conversion into 
stock bearing a fixed interest, the moderately speculative 
capitalist would seek for investments of the kind which he 
prefers at home or abroad, The political objections to 
the appropriation of cre a the Government are still 
more obvious, and they are fully appreciated by some of 
the leading members of the present Ministry. Both Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. GiapsTone have in recent speeches expressed 
the opinion that it is not in general expedient to substitute 
official administration for private enterprise. Cautious 
politicians will not be more willing to gratify the aspirations 
of the officials of the Board of Trade because they may ob- 
serve that the acquisition of railways by the State has 
become a conspicuous part of the revolutionary programme. 
That the owners of property should pay taxes to enable the 
working classes to travel cheaply or gratuitously is one of the 
modern Rights of Man; but, for the moment, the abolition of 
property in land is more urgently demanded than the confis- 
cation of railway property, with or without nominal com- 
pensation. 


GROCERS AND MPS. 


EMBERS of Parliament and candidates for that honour- 

able position are now, it seems, to be baited by the 
grocers as well as by the Teetotalers, the Contagious Diseases 
people, and other fanatics. It appears that a large number of 
shopkeepers have arrived at the conclusion that the Civil 
Service of the country is kept up only as a means of dis- 
tributing public money among retail traders. It is not per- 
haps surprising that tradesmen who find their profits diminished 
by their own folly and perversity should be disposed to take 
this view of the condition under which Civil servants receive 
their salaries ; nor perhaps need we wonder, considering the 
political influence of the shopkeepers, that they should have 
persuaded several members of Parliament, warned by the fate 
of Mr. Huaues at Frome, to espouse their cause. Sir Tuomas 
CHaMBERs on Wednesday presided at a “ crowded and enthu- 
slastic ” meeting of the retail traders of London, to “ protest ” 
against the Civil Service Co-operative Societies, and made a 


not only a member of Parliament, but one of Her Magsesty’s 
Counsel, and he was lately knighted—we do not know exactly 
for what, unless it was for not getting the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill passed. His official designation is the Common Ser- 
JEANT; but this is a very inadequate description of so remarkable 
aman. After reading his arguments on behalf of the grocers 
we are bound to admit that he is really a very uncommon 
Serjeant. His conceptions of law, logical reasoning, and 
administrative expediency are all of the most uncommon 
kind, and certainly startle one very much in the mouth of an 
eminent judicial functionary. The gist of his speech was 
that the Civil Service Co-operative Stores were not a legiti- 
mate application of the principles of Free-trade. Free-trade, 
in Sir T. Cuamsers’s opinion, does not mean that people shall 
be allowed to buy or sell as they choose, but that a particular 
order of tradesmen have a vested interest in the expenditure 
of everybody who is employed in the public service. The 
history of the Civil Service Associations is very simple, and 
is, we suppose, sufficiently well known. A number of mem- 
bers of the Civil Service found, or thought they found, that 
they could obtain goods of a superior quality at a cheaper price 
by making joint purchases from wholesale dealers than by making 
separate a from retail dealers. Experience seemed to 
confirm this view, and it was not unnatural that Civil servants, 
who are nota caste apart, but have relations of all kinds among 
other classes of the community, should be willing to extend to 
their friends the advantages of the system they had organized 
for themselves. This, the Common Serseant thinks, is not — 
co-operation but conspiracy, and he probably knows enough 
of law to be aware that conspiracy is a word of rather an 
alarming sound, but of exceedingly vague and indeterminate 
meaning. It has hitherto been held, however, that people 
cannot conspire to do a lawful thing; and it has yet to be 
shown that it is unlawful in a free country for Civil servants 
to buy a cask of sugar wholesale and to share it in small 
quantities among themselves and their friends. 


Sir T. Cuamsers holds that when the advocates of this 
nefarious system ventured to defend it “on the ground of 
“ self-protection against what they thought to be unfair charges 
“on the part of tradesmen,” they admitted that it was not 
co-operation, but “ retaliation or revenge”; and he denounces 
the operations of the Co-operative Societies as “ fictitious and 
“ fraudulent trading.” ‘This, again, has a very dreadful 
sound, until we examine what it comes to. Sir THomas was 
good enough to explain what he meant by “ fictitious princi- 
“ples of trading.” Every business, he holds, should 
be carried on so as to “leave a living profit.” He 
added, that any neglect or violation of “this principle 
“ of true trading” must end in universal bankruptcy. We 
are a to say that we hear too often of shopkeepers becom- 
ing bankrupts, but we are not aware that this fate threatens 
the Co-operative Stores, or that the persons who carry on the 
business of these establishments fail to get a living out of 
them. On the contrary, it is the great complaint of Sir T. 
Cuamsers and his friends that the Stores are carried on with 
great financial success, that they furnish employment and high 
salaries to a “ large and costly staff,” and that there is even 
something over for the directors. Nor must it be forgotten 
that a great many manufacturers and merchants also get a 
living out of the Stores. We have some difficulty in discover- 
ing the exact grounds on which the Common Servant objects 
to the existence of Civil Service Stores. He first lays down 
the principle that trade should be conducted so as to yield a 
living to those who carry it on, and in the -next breath he 
denounces the Stores because the assistants are too well paid, 
and because the directors are remunerated for their trouble in 
superintending the business. He complains that the Stores 
are on such a gigantic scale, and immediately afterwards he 
turns round and insists that they ought to be on a still larger 
scale, so as to include a lower order of Civil servants. Again, 
we are assured that it is robbery and retaliation and fraudu- 
lent conspiracy to undersell the grocers, and in the following 
sentence we learn that the Stores have filled up the measure of 
their iniquity by not also underselling the wine-merchants. It is 
hard to say whether the Common SerJeant is more indignant 
at the low prices of the Civil Service groceries or at the 
high prices of the Civil Service wines. The Civil Service 
Supply Association was reported, he said, to have traded in 
groceries at a loss, but they had laid it on in wine; and then 
he drew a most pathetic picture of the poor “ middle-class 
“man, just able to buy South African sherry,” going to the 
Stores for his modest supply, aid being very much over- 
charged. It may be suggested that a man who can onl 
afford South Airican sherry is a fool not to be content with 


very impressive speech on the subject. Sir T. Cuaupers is 


wholesome beer, but, if he will have wine, there is no com-. 
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ulsion on him to go to the Stores; he can go to the public- 
ouse or the wine merchant's if he chooses. 


A great deal was said in the course of the meeting about 
“fair trade” and “ legitimate traders”; and one of the 
speakers said that “ carriages might be seen at the Haymarket 
“ Stores belonging to noblemen who had two years’ debts 
“ outstanding with the tradesmen whom they had forsaken.” 
Were the occupants of those carriages, he asked, acting 
honestly if they had not paid their tradesmen? We do not 
dAnow exactly what this has to do with the question of Co- 
operative Stores; but we should think tradesmen were well 
rid of noblemen who never paid their bills, and it is just 
possible that the aristocrats in question may have gone to the 
€o-operative Stores as their only chance of saving a little 
money to settle with their creditors. It may also be suggested 
to the tradesmen that, if they had gone on the principle of 
no credit, which is rigidly adhered to at the Stores, they 
would not now be troubled with outstanding bills. It is really 
amazing that shrewd, intelligent men of business should be 
blind to the folly and mischief of the credit system. It 
ds not too much to say that everybody who deals with 
London shopkeepers, and who pays his bills regularly, is 

. charged ten or twenty per cent. in order that the shop- 

_ keepers may give unlimited credit to people who most pro- 
bably will never pay at all. And yet shopkeepers are surprised 
that ready-money customers should object to this, and should 
prefer to go where they can get goods at something like their 
natural prices. It has often been pointed out to the shop- 
keepers that there is no magic in co-operation. Anybody who 
goes about London can see for himself that the number of 
retail shops is utterly out of proportion either to population or 
trade, and that the people who keep these shops have of late 
years aspired to a rate of profit which cannot possibly be sus- 
‘tained. For our own part we do not believe that the prin- 
wiple of co-operation can be carried out indefinitely. There 
are a great many branches of business to which it is quite in- 
applicable, simply because special taste, knowledge, and expe- 
rience are required in the management of them, and these 
qualifications cannot be expected in a mixed Committee. The 
success of the Civil Service Societies has shown, however, what 
can be done by the concentration of business in one or two 
central establishments and by the strict enforcement of cash 
payments. No reasonable person can doubt that, even if 
the existing Stores were to be shut up to-morrow, and all 
Civil servants prohibited from meddling with such enter- 
prises, other warehouses on the same principle would be im- 
mediately started. Instead of vainly railing at the Co-operative 
Societies, the shopkeepers would do well to imitate the 
example, to club their resources, and abolish credit. 


As to the connexion of Civil servants with the management 
of Co-operative Stores, there is only one ground on which it 
can reasonably be objected to, and that is, that it interferes 
with their public duties. The of the Excuequer 
has already explained that Civil servants are absolutely pro- 
hibited from engaging in mercantile pursuits if these pursuits 
take up any portion of the time which they owe to the public; 
and this principle is expressly laid down in a Treasury minute 
of 1849. It is obvious that the first duty of Civil servants 
is to the public; they are bound to give all the time that 
may be required for their work, and to apply themselves to 
it with fresh and unimpaired energies. As long as they do their 
work satisfactorily, they have a right to employ their leisure 
as they choose. The Government has no more right to prohibit 
a clerk in the public service from looking over private accounts 
after office hours than to prohibit him from joining in a 
cricket match or writing a copy of verses to his mistress’s 
eyebrow. He is entitled to spend his leisure as he pleases. 
lt is well known that a great deal of literary work, and often 
very good literary work, is done by men in the public offices, 
some of them of high rank; and if the Government were to 
interdict Civil servants from devoting an occasional hour to 
the superintendence of a Co-operative Store, they would in 
justice be bound to lay down a general rule which would 
also prohibit the writing of books, scientific research, and 
every other kind of useful employment. It need hardly be 
said that the Government could not enforce such a rule on 
men already in the service any more than they could reduce 
their salaries, The CuanceLtor of the Excuequer is probably 
well aware that this is not the moment for troubling the 
members of the Civil Service with wanton and vexatious 
restrictions. 


| 


THE COMFORTABLE CLASSES. 


HE Spectator lately helped us to some curious statisti 

T the number of me sn who inhabit this fortunate islent 
We know pretty accurately what is the number of persons at 
other end of the scale. But the great mass of population which 
intervenes between the pauper and the millionaire may be divided 
by yet another line of demarcation. We should, we must confess 
be somewhat puzzled to assign precisely the amount of incom, 
which would entitle a man to be called “comfortable” op 
“respectable.” Fixing the line of comfort, however, at the poj t 
where a man’s house is assessed at one hundred pounds a year 
the Spectator announces on the strength of some recent statisticg 
that there are only sixty thousand comfortable families in Great 
Britain. Admitting that every one is “ respectable ” whose honge 
is assessed at twenty pounds and upwards, it discovers that there 
are 710,000 families, or about one-eighth of the whole opulation 
who are entitled to that enviable name. It would Ne easy to 
suggest reasons for doubting the close accuracy of the com. 
putation thus made. But let us admit that the fi 

are a tolerable approximation to the truth. 
allowing for a considerable divergence from the truth, it 
must be admitted that the picture of society thus presented ig 
rather startling. We must consider the social pyramid as resti 
upon @ very wide base and tapering very finely towards the 
summit. The few millionaires who rise into mid-air are surely 
balanced in rather doubtful equilibrium upon this vast mass of 
toiling humanity. The “comfortable ” classes are apt to speak as 
if they were practically the whole body of the population; and 

et even they | pros but an attenuated appearance upon the 
arge pedestal of what must apparently be called the uncomfort- 
able. The same moral is indeed preached almost as effectually to 
the eye by a walk through the streets of London as it is presented 
to the mind by a few statistical returns. Walk from Chari 
Cross to the Bank and on to the Museum in Bethnal Gusen,ail 
calculate how many of the people you meet are likely ever to 
enjoy a good dinner, using the words in a sense intelligible to the 
cook at a Pall Mall club; and how many are likely at one time or 
other to make practical acquaintance with the diet provided 
at a workhouse. The good old hymns of our in 
instructed us to convert such thoughts to our edifica- 
tion by giving thanks that we were not as our 
brethren. The piety, or at least the philanthropy, of the 
sentiment is a little doubtful; and perhaps we shall generally be 
more inclined, if not to feel certain socialist aspirations, at least to 
tolerate them in those who regard the same set of facts from 
the other side of the great gulf. The sermons, however, which 
take for their text the strange inequalities of wealth which exist 
in a civilized community have been preached with sufficient 
eloquence ; and we are not about to plunge at the present moment 
into the various discussions which they suggest. To be silent on 
such matters would indeed be a useless policy; the deep waters 
will be stirred, however resolutely we may try to confine our gaze 
to the surface; but there is a time for all things, and just now we 
will confine ourselves to a rather different vein of speculation. 
Perhaps the most obvious reflection suggested by such state- 

ments concerns the accuracy of some of the assertions which we 
make with considerable confidence in regard to national emotions 
and tastes. What is really meant, for example, when we say that 
the whole country is moved by a political agitation? What in- 
finitesimal portion of the population is really moved by some of 
the more exciting questions of the day to the extent, say, 
of spending half-an-hour’s thought upon them? In a certain 
remote part of the country, when a great measure was 
being passed through the House of Commons, and the daily 
papers were worked up to paroxysms of indignant eloquence, 
the one question which really appealed to provincial sympathies 
was the propriety of imposing a tax upon shepherds’ dogs. The 
suffrage might or might not be lowered ; the Irish Church might 
or might not be disestablished (we forget which was the particular 
— at issue) ; but either event would be accepted with indif- 
erence so long as the farmers of certain dales escaped this addi- 
tional burden. Making the necessary change in terms, similar 
statements might be applied to far larger sections of the nation. 
The eloquence which is poured forth so lavishly often percolates 
through very few social strata; and there lies underneath a deep; 
solid mass of heavy indifference to which it is nearly impossible to 
sink a shaft. Cheap newspapers, of course, carry certain currents of 
political discussion far below the comfortable, and indeed below the 
oo goes classes; but a cheap press, admirable as it may be in the 
sight of heaven and earth, does not of itself afford a complete 
education. It is possible for an intelligent reader to miss its pro- 
found lessons of political truth, and fix upon its narratives of 
thrilling murders. When, therefore, we say that public opinion 
has pronounced upon a given topic, we probably mean at the out- 
side the public opinion of the respectable classes—that is to say, of 
one-eighth of the population. From this eighth we must deduct 
the enormous majority who never really think upon any subject 
except their daily work; and from the remainder we must take 
those who have no particular interest in the particular question at 
issue ; and the meaning of such a statement will probably come 
to be that perhaps a thousandth part of the nation has some sort 
of view, which it fancies to be a conviction, on the subject, an 
that possibly a hundredth part has been more or less carried away 
by the impetus received from the thousandth. When, for ex- 
ample, it was said that England generally was in favour of the 
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North or of the South in the American Civil War, statistics would 
pably have shown, if statistics had been obtainable, that a very 
e minority did not fully realize that a war was going on; 


induces them to lean on people better qualified than themselves, 


invited to pronounce dogmatically onall kinds ofmatters of which th 
are grossly ignorant, they have a natural distrust of themselves which 


that only an infinitesimal minority attached any idea to the issues | To say, after Mr. Carlyle, that we are “ mostly fools” is thought 
ed, except so far as they had caught up some vague cry | to be rather harsh ; and yet, putting, if desired, some softer ex- 


jnvolv 


about slavery or wars of conquest; and that even of that minority | pression in the place of “ fools,” the doctrine might be preached 
there was only a fraction which attached sufficiently distinct ideas with considerable confidence even of the comfortable seventy 
to the names of men and places to be able to stand five minutes’ | thousand. The doctrine that, whether fools or not, we are mostly 
cross-examination on the subject. Yet Americans were very angry, | grossly ignorant and — unqualified to form any trustworthy 


as we should probably be in a similar ease, with the public opinion | opinion on matters whic 
Vhy, | fortunately capable of something like mathematical demonstration, 


which happened to be against their side of the question. 
when one comes to think about it, should one be indignant because 
out of many millions of people, of whom a few hundreds are quali- 
fied to form a tolerably reasonable judgment, a majority of the few 
thousands who profess to have formed a judgment happen to have 
taken up @ wrong cry about a matter of which they cannot possi- 
bly understand the rights and the wrongs? If the name of Eng- 
land happens to be unpopular in a foreign country, ought one to 
be seriously annoyed when one remembers that probably not one 
man in a hundred or a thousand could tell offhand whether Eng- 
land was the capital of London or wee versé? We first per- 
sonify @ nation, and then talk as if it had an individual 
sentiment towards us; and we find it so hard to get rid of the 
fiction that we forget that even the best educated foreigner is 
generally quite incapable of judging another people, and that with 
ninety-nine punhedibe of his compatriots the so-called sentiment 
is merely the remotest echo of the vague guesses of a set of in- 
wompetent critics, 

Or, to take another common platitude, what is meant when 
we speak of some great national celebrity? All a 
it is roughly said, are proud of Shakspeare; and Shakspeare’s 

host is invited to congratulate itself upon the fact that 
fis memory is enshrined in the bosoms of his countrymen. 
Now Shakspeare oas no doubt as much reason for such satis- 
faction as most human beings that have been dead for two centuries 
anda half. But it would be curious to know how many English- 
men, including navvies and agricultural peasants, have ever heard 
of Shakspeare. Does his fame really extend below the “ respect- 
able” classes? How many of the respectable know more of 
him than his name’? How many even of the comfortable 
could get much beyond the names of his chief plays, or could 
manage any quotation beyond “To be or not to be”? When 
we take the very loftiest literary reputation, and endeavour to 
count the number of persons to whom it is familiar even by name, 
and when we proceed further, and weigh the value of their testi- 
mony, we are astonished at the very small direct influence which 
it can be supposed to exert upon the world. Indirectly of course 
the influence of a great thinker or a great poet extends to millions 
who never heard of his name; but if every copy of Shakspeare 
could suddenly be blotted out of existence, the vastamajority of his 
countrymen would probably not be aware that any particular 
change had taken place. Ina certain sense the reflection may be 
comforting to people of ambition. The stratum which can be 
reached by any one who makes real demands upon the reflective 
capacities of his readers must be exceedingly limited in extent, 
But the lower steps of the great pyramid widen out with vast 
rapidity ; and if a man can appeal to the tastes of a class one 
degree lower in cultivation, his popularity, if counted by heads, 
will be multiplied in an enormous ratio. The more ambitious 
writer must.console himself by the reflection that his audience is 
the more easy to be reached asit is the more limited ; and that, if he 
can persuade only.a few hundred people to believe in him, he has 
done as much as many men who are now reckoned amongst the 
greatest intellectual luminaries. 

_ The same statistics would throw a curious light upon the mean- 
ing of the modern spread of enlightennrent. When we say that 
some superstition is too gross to impose upon the spirit of the age, 
it is worth while ines i hat is really meant. The classes who 
are respectable without bei comfortable can hardly be called 
better educated than the comfortable classes of, say, two hundred 
years ago. The ordinary shopkeeper of the present day has not 
gone through a training superior to that of the University student 
of Milton’s time. If, therefore, he is free from the superstitions 
which perplexed the higher classes of a former generation, it is not 
cause he is more capable than they were of seeing through the 
fallacies involved, but simply because he entertains a certain respect 
for the teaching of the cultivated men of histime. The only reason, 
therefore, tage ber certain number of absurdities has in fact been 
exploded is that a numerically insignificant minority are capable 
of understanding the mode of refutation, and that the ve 
ht the vast majority to accept their teaching. Not one 
man in ten thousand is capable of proving for himself that the 
earth goes round the sun; and whenever the respect entertained 
for men of science is dissipated by any powerful counter attraction, 
the old fallacies immediately come to life, and are propagated 
as rapidly as ever. The real meaning, that is, the 
intellectual development of modern times is simply that a smal 
nucleus amongst comfortable has become better learned, and 
that some sensible doctrines are accepted on their authority. If it 
were possible to carry out the ideal me of some theorists, 
and to make the rule of the majority really supreme in any province 
of thought, we should soon be under the rule of stupidity and 
rejudice as as any that existed amongst our forefathers. 
ortunately, in spite of all that can be said to them, human bein 
have certain instincts which reveal to them more or less distinct y 


their own ignorance; and though the mass of the disrespectable are 


| 


lie much beyond our noses, is un- 


and in spite of School Boards we cannot flatter ourselves that it 


| will be speedily capable of refutation. 


MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


be of years and honours Mrs. Somerville has been taken © 
from us. Of late years wholly resident abroad, this 
venerable lady has been personally known only-to such of her 
own people as the course of foreign travel drew to her Italian 
home, or such as were privileged to share in a correspondence 
kept up, with no abatement of vigour or vivacity, to within a few 
weeks of her death. It was by the occurrence of her name at 
intervals, seldom indeed distant, in connexion with the latest dis- 
coveries in science, and especially by the substantial works which 
bore her name, that the British public had assurance of the per- 
sistent life and powers of one whose term of years seemed to 
have been drawn out to almost fabulous proportions. Though 
the extreme term claimed for her by her family, as well as 
upheld by the popular estimate of her longevity, has been 
shortened in some obituary notices, there can no doubt, we 
believe, that to well within the last decade of ‘a century her re- 
markable energies of body and mind had carried her, her eye not 
dim, nor her natural force abated. From very early years taking 
a lively interest in all branches of natural science, her powers of 
memory and observation enabled her to include within her mental 
grasp a growth of the tree of knowledge which few indeed are 
given to see. What perhaps strikes us most, as we survey in 
memory the career of one possessing so many titles to esteem and 
love, is the increase which a single lifetime suffices to 
bring to the advance of the world at e in the con- 
quest of nature and the diffusion of physical truth, In 
her own works Mrs. Somerville has left on record no mean 
or insignificant gauge or means of estimate for determini 

the rate of scientific p within at least the better past of 
a century. As early as the year 1826 she is found already 
giving to the world the fruit of original studies of nature, 
which she had learnt to add to the usual subjects of a liberal 
English, or more strictly speaking Scottish, education. An 
admiral’s daughter, of good Scottish ancestry, it was to her 
marriage with Captain Greig of the Russian navy, an officer 
| of scientific attainments and tastes, that Mary Fairfax is said 
to have owed her mathematical culture, with that devotion to the 
physical sciences which subsequently made her name as the wife 
of Dr. William Somerville conspicuous in the scientific literature 
of the century. Her r presented to the Royal Society in 
1826, and printed in the Philosophical Transactions, on the mag~ 
netizing power of the more refrangible solar rays, based u 

the experiments of Professors Morichini of Rome and of 
Montpelier, shows an aptitude for inde t research and thought, 
as well as a grasp of the laws of light in relation to magnetism, in 
many respects in advance of the science of that day. On the 
recommendation of Lord Brougham she undertook ‘an abridgment 
of La Place’s great work, which, being judged too large in scope 
for the “ Useful Knowledge ” series, was brought pore her as an 
independent publication, The Mechanism of the Heavens, in 1831. 
This, her only strictly astronomical work, was followed by her best 
known publication, the Connexion of the Physical Scvences, the 
dedication of which, to Queen Adelaide, bears date January 1, 
1834. Soon after this she was elected by the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society one of its honorary Fellows, at the same time with 
Miss Caroline Herschel, the only two instances in which women 
have been admitted to share that title. Other not less exceptional 
honours attended her in later life;' the Royal G phical 
Society, in recognition of her Physical Geography, published in 
1848, awarding her in 1869 its gold m the Royal 
Society in 1842 admitting toa Xa in its library her bust by 
Chantrey, subscribed for by the Fellows. The pension which in 
her later years Mrs. Somerville received from the Civil List was 
a token of the national recognition of her services to science, 
far surpassed indeed in value by the proofs of iation 
which to the end of her long life were tendered,to her by the 
hands of those most fitted to sympathize with intellec and 
moral worth. A correspondence kept up to within a few weeks 
of her death with many of the inilie mathematicians and 
physicists, both at home and on the:Continent, bespoke at once 
the persistency of her intellectual energies, and the place main- 
tained by her in the innermost circles of culture. To the last she 
was supplied with the newest and most advanced works upon the 
various branches of science, and sent back in return comments or 
criticisms which showed her to be well abreast of the general 
movement in the scientific world. Nor were the lighter accom- 
seg or tastes of her youth set aside amid severer toils. 


Ler and music she found not only relief for herself from 


intellectual strain, but a charm which imparted itself to those 
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about her. Even in such trifles as lacework and other feminine 
arts she always excelled, and displayed consummate powers of 
connoisseurship. 

With what indefatigable industry and unflagging powers of 
acquiring knowledge she worked even far beyond the normal 

of man’s labours is best shown in her carefully compiled 
work on Molecular and Microscopic Science, published less than 
three years ago. It is without a parallel as the intellectual 
feat of any one drawing close to the ninetieth year, and more 
ially of a woman. Assuming to be no more than “a sketch 

some of the more prominent discoveries in the life and structure 
of the lowest vegetable and marine animals, in addition to a few 
of those regarding inert matter,” this work forms in reality a very 
complete summary of what has been achieved of late years 
in the chief departments of physics, written in a style un- 
varyingly clear and often eloquent, without a trace of affectation 
or self-consciousness. From the elementary constitution of matter 
and the simple substances, with the relations of light, heat, sound, 
electricity, and various elastic media, she proceeds to investigate 
the nature of force and its relationship with matter. The law of 
exchange in molecular or atomic motion is shown to determine the 
equivalents of light and heat, from which the writer passes to the 
latest phase of the theory of atoms or molecules, the law of definite 
——. the molecular affinities of kind and degree, Professor 

raham’s methods of dialysis and atmolysis, and the resolution of 
bodies into the crystalline or colloid states, The brilliant results 
of spectroscopic analysis, as applied to the nature of light and to the 
structure of the stellar, nebular, and planetary bodies, are duly set 
forth. The microscopic structure of the vegetable world is made the 
basis of an ascending scale of organic life from the alge, fungi, and 
lichens to the most highly developed exogenous plants. the 
second volume animal organisms are traced with the same 
minuteness of observation, both in the order of evolution in time 
and in the ascending scale of structureand function, from protozoa to 
mollusca. Without taking the reader into the ultimate depths of life, 
and insisting upon the solution of the problem of the origin of 
germs, the e of physiology are laid down with 
all the fulness required in a popular treatise, while in the specific 
treatment of successive forms of life the careful study of the best 
authorities is manifest throughout. We question, however, 
whether the work will ever attain the popularity of her Connexion 
—_ Physical Sciences, in which her comprehensive survey of 

ts and her patient compilation of the results of research are 
made more subordinate to her powers of analysis and construction, 
as well as more indicative of her strength of original and in- 
dependent thought. It is only due to her memory to bear in 
mind the interval of nearly forty years which separated the 
latest from what we regard as the culminating effort of Mrs. 
Somerville’s mind. 

A final lesson of importance is forced upon us by the retr 
of so exceptional a career. We may hear it asked how, in the 
face of powers of intellect and capacity for brain-work such as 
these, it can be pretended that the minds of women are essen- 
ally inferior to those of men. There are, it may be, those among 
us who would see in this highly endowed and eloquent expositor 
of nature a female Humboldt or La Place. Far be it from us to 
speak disparagingly in a case in which the estimate of undoubted 
merit is enhanced by the sense of recent loss. Still in the balance 
of truth we must not allow affectionate re to prevail over 
judicial candour, or gallantry outweigh critical and sober sense. No 
one would have been more prompt than Mrs. Somerville herself 
to disown any idea of intellectual rivalry between the sexes. It 
was in no sense as a rival to the t discoverers in science, or even 
as the author or setter-forth of truths novel and original, but simply 
a3 the interpreter and expounder in a popular form of what the 
masters of scientific truth, each in his own province of research, 
had brought to light, that she set herself her distinctive task. 
What the laureate Ge said of the passions of mankind and woman- 
kind applies, as experience shows, no less truly to their respective 
intellects. It is not invidious, still less discourteous, in us to say 
that the one is to the other as moonlight is to sunlight. Receptive, 
bright, and keen, the mind of woman may give back or diffuse 
the rays of knowledge for the source or emanation of which a 
stronger and more originative power is necessary. The knowledge 
of mathematics displayed in the Mechanism of the Heavens took 
the world by surprise because it was that of a woman. Women 
have made themselves names before now in exact science, even 
among its higher branches. Maria Agnesi, we cannot forget, was 
Professor of Mathematics at Bologna in the last century, and 
Sophie Germain, whose works in pure and applied mathematics 
won her the Academy's medal, excited the esteem and wonder 
of the leading savants of France. But the high places of science, the 
seats of supreme authority and prime origination, exalted and 
few, are for a class apart. They are for such as one whose earl 
loss exact science has just now to mourn. In the same wee 
with the death of Mrs. Somerville, news has come to us of the 
death of Professor Klebsch of Gottingen, born just half a cen- 
tury after her, the mathematician to whom Germany had learnt 
to look as the sole, if possible, aspirant to the vacant throne 
of Gauss. We may be pardoned if we take this opportunity 
of placing on record our sense of the hopes thus blighted, our 
tribute of mournful regard, in presence of so simultaneous 
& loss tam cari capitis. no work on a scale commensu- 
rate with that which, at the age of seventeen, placed Gauss 
at the head of the mathematicians of the day attested the 
sapremacy of Klebsch, there were proofs enough of latent 


‘esd in the éccasional efforts of his genius, notably in };, 
atest advance in the doctrine or theory of Invariants, the ne 

and indefinitely fertile field opened, let it be borne in min} 
by mathematicians of the English school. But we are not 
called upon now to invidious comparison or arbi seleg 
tion among diversities of gifts, still less to weigh scrupulously 
the comparative burdens of our recent losses. It is enongh, 
to express our belief that among women of our race and = 
no truer or worthier representative of native gifts and consum. 
mate culture has been seen than Mrs. Somerville. 


THE DECLINE OF POLITENESS, 


a one of the reasons why the theory of our descent 
from marine ascidians has been enthusiastically entertaineg 
is that it excuses a rupture with the past. Yet, do what we 
may, we cannot altogether break with our forefathers, and perha 
we have some reason to be thankful for the tenacious survival 
of old customs. “There is,” says Bacon, “no trusting to the 
Force of Nature, nor to the Bravery of Words, except it by 
Corroborate by Custome,” which elsewhere he declares to be the 
“ principall Magistrate of Man’s Life.” In the general break-up of 
social habits, to which we are all more or less contributing with 
light hearts, the rules of politeness would seem to be gradual] 
disappearing. If the new conditions of our lives have developed no 
suitable etiquette, they have at least produced an inordinate self. 
sufficiency. ‘‘ Deportment ” has been the butt of facetious writers, 
andit ishard to say whether etiquette has suffered more from priggish 
friends or from satirical scoffers. There are many persons who think 
disregard of ceremonial a fine proof of advanced ideas. Yet nothing 
is better proved than that noble manners have been a part of every 
noble age. To acquire them was reckoned a chief part of educa. 
tion, and only half-witted persons were excused from the obliga- 
tions of ro Not being capable of the manly dignity which 
requires and bestows respect, they might chatter and smirk at wi 
but they were not admitted to the equality which is claimed by 
our free-and-easy professors of impoliteness. Social ritual has 
been so abused for purposes of vanity and sycophancy that it is 
easier to expose its absurdity than to prove itsvalue. Distinctions 
of rank have played so mischievous a part whenever social cor- 
tuption has set in that it is tempting to fancy we can get on with 
simpler machinery. In reality, however, rules of gesture are 
almost as necessary to sustain civility as rules of speech, and we 
can hardly realize how we should endure much further neglect of 
them, particularly when our free fashions came to be exaggerated 
by the classes below us. Mischief enough comes of careless lan- 

uage; but the no-meaning and impertinence of our phrases would 
* restrained in some degree if our familiarities of manner were 
kept within due bounds. 

As our speech gains in unintelligibleness, our bows and curtseys, 
and notably our hand-shaking, acquire more value. Unfortu- 
nately there would appear to be increasing revolt agai 
etiquette and good manners. Now etiquette is the law of civil 
intercourse, the art by which—to quote a French authority of 
the seventeenth century when France was mistress of European 
society—men learn to “se comporter chacun selon son dge et sa 
condition, de prendre toujours garde & la qualité de la personne 
avec laquelle on traite, de bien observer le temps, et de regarder 
le lieu ou on se rencontre.” The fundamental rules by which its 
details must be ordered are “un mépris Chrestien de soy-méme,” 
and “une estime pour tous les autres.” After all the theories 
of revolutionists no way of escape has yet been found from the 
necessary inequalities of father and son, teacher and scholar, 
officer and soldier, and it is dangerous to destroy the forms by 
which reciprocal dependence is maintained, and inequalities are duly 
balanced. In view of the expected deluge it may be hardly worth 
while to trouble ourselves about the coming race; yet, if our 
children are to be taught anything, or to have any training, 
whether for life in the Bush or a share in the Universal Repub- 
lic, they must be instructed in civility, which is only another 
name for decent and comfortable intercourse with one’s fellows, 
whoever they may be. The growing emancipation of young 
people from old-fashioned forms of respect would seem to 
making them so unendurable in society that they are more 
and more exiled from it. What does it profit that they 

all knowledge if they do not behave “according to 

their age and condition ”? Affection is damped for the learned little 
roughs, who would have been delightful if only they had been 
trained in habits of respect by attention to its outward and visible 
signs. “Nature is” not altogether ‘a holy thing,” whatever 
Squeers and Rousseau may assert; she has to be reformed from 
the cradle, and infant-school teachers can witness how important 
the conduct of the body is in training children. We see how 
charming it is in a Russian child to kiss his parent’s hand, to 
remain standing until bidden to sit, and listen until asked to 
- The discipline of these Tartars and Cossacks is the same in 
which our Philip Sidneys and Jane Greys were trained, which 
gave models to Vandyke, and kept green the family affection 
that was once our boast; and we hardly do well to neglect it 
We certainly provide sufficient discomfort for ourselves during 
those few minutes in which our Berties and our Hildas, ad- 
mitted to the drawing-room, endure the miseries of shyness oF 
inflict the miseries of rudeness; both of which would have been 
avoided if habitual good manners had put everybody in his right 
groove. The humours of the rising generation are almost past 4 
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‘ske, We shall soon painfully understand why our ancestors sent 
seit sons to learn behaviour as pages in other households, and 
the Gaelic laws of fosterage applicable to prince and peasant may 
in approval. Our few remaining opportunities of learning 
manners are disappearing before competitive examination; yet 
fortunately, so long as military service remains, certain gestures 
of respect will continue to be recognized as necessary to discipline, 
and discipline as necessary to serviceableness. ] 
Uncomfortable parents may possibly insist on reform in the 
manners of their children; butit is doubtful whether the etiquette 
which trains us to respect for women will be preserved even in 
its present fragmentary state. The fashion is in the ascendant 
which encourages hoydens and insists on the familiarity of its 
divinities. Nothing, it appears, can persuade the increasing mob 
of disorderly Minervas that when they have got rid of their titles 
to special respect, and have shattered the decent etiquette which 
has been raised around them, their occupation in society will be 


_ nearly gone. Child-bearing and unskilled handiwork will be their 


rtion, and the “ dynastic reasons of larger bones” will make their 

w. Yet Victoria Alexandra Augusta will not be warned, though 
by a well-timed curtsey, tightly called by our neighbours a 
rivérence, she might be protected. If Audrey would but “ bear her 
body more ——, she might consolidate her power, keep 
liberty, equality, and fraternity at bay, and put the [ouchstones 
in their place. Meantime, some cruel shocks to our feelings would 
be spared if her feet were under better restraint, her hands well 
carried, her incessant smirk of recognition and various eccentrici- 
ties of gesture replaced by decent dignity. No beauty can spare 
the habitual grace that should be part of education, and, even 
more to a woman than to a man, is it “like perpetual letters 
commendatory to have good forms.” _ 

Even supposing that women and children were once more to be 
trained to give and require respect, there would still remain the 
danger of that insatiable familiarity which is breaking down 
among men more important breakwaters than those of rank and 
wealth. Let us not flatter ourselves that, when persons of the 
upper classes rofess indifference to ceremony, they show a frank 
humility. wins they are taken at their word, they imme- 
diately retire into moneyed or titled superiority. As rules are 
dro ped, intercourse becomes more difficult between persons of 
diferent station, who might be friendly if each man only knew 
what manner was expected of him, but who now oscillate between 
servility and arrogance. The uneasy millionaire shakes his hand 
off in the effort to excuse his | gens ; but‘ it is thankless, and 
in hot weather unpleasant, work ; nor can one wonder if a dislike 
of meeting clients who have been taught to think not shaking 
hands an insult should grow on him. Our national, but com- 

tively modern, salutation, since it has replaced other forms, 
lee tried by all manner of men for all manner of purposes, 
and bas been found wanting for the good, but useful for bad, ends 
of intercourse. No longer a pledge of troth, it is too often a 
pledge of mutual suspicion and hypocrisy, and it has been found 
that citizen kings, emperors of the blouses, and other magnates 
may perform the “shake hands” in public without fraternity being 
thereby absolutely secured. It is perhaps a fitting ceremonial to 
accompany undefined claims and shifty policy, unreal ties and 
sham esteem, for it admits of so many varieties and interpretations 
that no one is sure of its meaning, or is in any way bound by it. It 
may be remembered how in Rabagas the envy and malice of the 
fraternal conspirators, the shallow humbug of the hero, were 
perpetually condoned A poignées de main to all the world, until 
the ghost of Camille Desmoulins, accurate in the etiquette of 
the old world, taught the Revolutionists of the “Crapaud volant ” 
that want of self-respect does not secure brotherhood, however 
useful it may bein the schemes of ambitious agitators. The Re- 
publican of ’89 was certainly superior to the Communist of ’71 
in what Montaigne calls “la science de I'entregent.” He struck 
awe in the rampant and roaring Rabagas by the grace of his 
salutation, and enforced reverence by his bow. 

It is curious to observe the relations between physical and mental 
attitude. The soldier who stands at attention is a different being 
from the lout who lounges and loafs through existence. Society 
Would not have become the spasmodic effort it is if in the lapse 
of etiquette unselfish politeness had not almost disappeared. 
Great dulness falls on a party of the newly risen generation 
when chaff is exhausted and there is a check in the hunt after 
excitement. No one is courteous nowadays without some gain in 
Prospect ; deference to the wishes and attention to the wants of 
others are no longer the usual proofs of breeding and education. 

neighbours seem to have become our natural enemies, towards 
whom we have no social obligations, whatever may be our egotist 
expectations from them; and in proportion as we have aban- 
doned the customs of society bequeathed to us by those who 
formed it, a selfish, arrogant exclusiveness has been increasing 
im our manners. Ceremony is a powerful check on our passions 
and our self-love. It is the practice of daily and habitual law 
Which prepares us for assent to the lex scripta; it requires 
coherence in our language, and assists our judgment of others. 
Lord Mayo proved his political wisdom “by his revival of 
etiquette in his Indian Court, and by the ceremonious dignity of 

s personal relations with friendly princes. The moral effect of 

aa was sometimes perhaps more impressive than his 


There is no surer dissolvent of home affections than discourtesy, 
and a domestic ritual is almost necessary to due observance of the 
ifth Commandment—the only one that promises social stability. 


Our manners have changed since it was usual, for pins 
that a son should ask his father’s blessing before he assum 
independence, and our social securities have certainly not im- 
proved. At the most superficial glance it is plain that our 
intercourse with our fellows has lost much of its old charm, 
and has become a tax on time and temper. We gild our 

ies with more gold than we can afford ; we infuse naughtiness 
in vain, champagne is not strong enough to raise our depressed 
spirits when encompassed by our friends. Interminable croquet, 
professional music, desperate dressing, are the links of life. A 
symptom of our increasing unsociableness is the impossibility of 
general conversation. Our dull and doubtful talk must be kept 
private, and we should sink under boredom and shyness were we to 
tind ourselves in a salon such as once gave tone to the educated 
world. Let us quote St. Louis, when Joinville and Robert de 
Sorbon held téte-a-téte conversation in public :—“ Parlés haut,. 
fist-il, car voz compaignons cuident que vous mesdisiez d’eulz. 
Se vous parlés au manger de chose qui vous doie plaire, si dites 
haut; ou, ce se non, si vous taisiés.’ Wit is banished from our 
drawing-rooms by the egotism that whispers its own affairs and will 
listen to nothing else, and by the shyness that has never been cured 
by obligatory ceremony. A man who can salute the company with 
grace has learned to stand social fire. In Dr. Dasent’s pleasant 
story, Three to One, there is a blockhead who wins distinction . 
and ‘aan by merely bowing well. But bowing well means 
much, 

And, wanting politeness, to what have travellers brought travel ? 
Those who have lately been involved in the international crush of 
the Rhine and Switzerland can bear witness that breeding has at 
present nothing to do with manners. Birth carries with it no 
obligations to self-respect, and policemen are the only arbiters of 
etiquette. French, English, and Italians emulate Borussians in 
discourtesy. Of Christians, the Russian and the Spaniard still 
preserve some dignity; and we ask ourselves whether they owe 
their superiority to their contact with Oriental races, among which 
domestic ritual is religiously maintained. We all suffer from the. 
roughness of the well-dressed at railway stations, in exhibitions, 
in the crush at the opera, or the great purty of the season. We 
will not, however, lament the mobbing of certain great personages, 
for they have earned it by sedulously discouraging etiquette, and 
so becoming leaders of the general conspiracy against habitual 
respect. 

Vhether any return to older and better ways be possible or 
not, it is at least idle to console ourselves by pretending that 
we show honest manliness and simplicity in our abandonment 
of good manners. It is as well to face the consequences of 
joining the mob of destructives, the believers that by change are 
we saved, the timorous who curry favour by familiarity, the 
multitude who do in Bootia what the Bootians do, the rude 
who encourage rudeness till they suffer the results in person. 
That we are approaching this consummation is shown by almost 
every picture of contemporary manners. In The Eustace Diamonds 
the persons of quality wrangle like Whitechapel “pals,” which 
is indeed the newest title of friendship, and behave with a 
license undreamt of by Mr. Thackeray in his severest mood. 
We must not be too hard on wife-beaters and other outrageous 
persons of our byways; we may be such as they are after another 
decade or so of “ frank ” familiarity and fraternal freedom. 


ANGLO-SAXONS BEYOND THE OCEAN. 

Qn years ago there was a periodical, to which Mr. Martin 

Tupper was a contributor, which bore the name of Tie 
Anglo-Saxon, It was, it we rightly remember, somehow connected. 
with the more respectable of the two Alfred Jubilees which have 
been held within the last quarter of a century—that, namely, 
which commemorated a fact at Wantage, not that which com- 
memorated something worse than a myth at Oxford. It had a 
motto, and the motto was this, or something like it—* Anglo- 
Saxons here, Anglo-Saxons there, Anglo-Saxons everywhere.” 
We need not say that of so wide a geographical field as this the 
United States of America take up no small proportion. Now 
one of our own little battles seems to be going on with some. 
vigour in that part of the world as well as here. A struggle 
in which we cannot but take a great interest is being waged 
over Dr. Morris’s Histurical Outlines of English Accidence. ‘The 
Nation has been reviewing Dr. Morris, and in a lofty tone which 
makes us enter into the feelings of those writers who used to 
speak of themselves as “‘mea parvitas,” “mediocritas nostra,” and 
the like. There is something which, if it were not in a coun 
which forbids all hereditary distinctions, we might venture to 
lordly, in a tone which puts such an extinguisher on poor Dr. 
Morris as this :— 

One very serious defect runs through the whole book—the dropping of 
the word Anglo-Saxon, and every other special name for that language, 
and confounding all the obsolete speech of our ancestors, from Beda down- 
wards, under the name of Old English. 

Now we need hardly say that the “one very serious defect” of 
which the Nation speaks—together with the clear and accurate 
method of which the “ serious defect” is the index—is really the 
great and distinguishing merit of Dr. Morris’s book. And it is 
just because Dr. Morris's is, as the Nation puts it, “ the first philo- 
logical work of any importance ” which uses the scientific instead 
of the confused nomenclature, that makes Dr. Morris’s book an 
era in such matters. Our case lies in a nutshell. We have said it 
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over and over again, but on the sound principle of once more saying 
the right thing whenever anybody says the wrong thing, we will 
say it yet once again. It is necessary to have one name to express 
the Teutonic speech of Britain from 449 to 1872, because, vast as 
is the difference between the speech of 449 and the speech of 
1872, there is absolutely no break, no substitution of one language 
for another—because, as far as we can go back, that language has 
always had the same name and that name has been English. To 
use “ Anglo-Saxon” as the name of the language for any particular 
period, say from 449 to 1066 or to 1154, and “ English” as its 
name for the time afterwards, leads to error by suggesting the idea 
of a change of language instead of a change in a language, of a 
chanze such as has actually taken place in those parts of the 
Briti-h islands where English has supplanted Welsh and Irish, as 
in Cornwall and in the larger part of Ireland. Furthermore, the 
name “Anglo-Saxon” is a perfectly good word with a real meaning 
of its own, but it is altogether misapplied when it is used to mark 
a chronological period of language or anything else. When it is 
needful to distinguish the earlier stage of the language from any 
later stage, the obvious thing is to use the word “Old-English,” and 
thus to mark the earliest stage, not as a different thing, but as the 
earliest stage of the same thing. 

As to the particular objections which the Nation brings against 
Dr. Morris’s book, we will leave Dr. Morris to fight his own 
battles, either in his own person or by his champion. Such a 
champion he has found on the other side of the Ocean, who signs 
himself a “Student of English.” What we have to speak about is 
the general objections which the Nation makes to using “ Old- 
English,” or seemingly any word except “ Anglo-Saxon,” to express 
the earliest stage of our language. Some of his reasons are very 
amusing, but the most amusing of all is that which comes at the 
end, and which we suspect contains the real root of the matter. 
After charging Mr. Morris with a very odd process called “ wiping 
out the Anglo-Saxons,” the Nation goes on to say :— 

We may be thankful that we live in America, where we have philology 
of another sort [seemingly than Dr. Morris’s], and may still make bold 
to speak of both races of our ancestors under the old names which have so 
long resounded in our commencement and Fourth-of-July orations. 

We do not know in the least what may be meant by “ the 
old names which so long resounded in our commencement” ; 
surely the“ Pilgrim Fathers,” who, we thought, were the “com- 
mencement,” or, in English, the beginning, of the American com- 


monwealth, did not call themselves “ Anglo-Saxons.” But about | 
the Fourth-of-July orations we understand perfectly well. A | 


Fourth-of-July oration would be the place of all others to talk 
away about “the Anglo-Saxon race” in the grandest of the grand 
style. Some way is wanted to escape from using the word 
“ Buglish,’ and even Fourth-of-July orators may, as a rule, be 


suppsed to have more sense than the man who said that the | 
“ Anglo- | 


Euperor of Russia spoke to him “in American.” 
Saxon” of course just cuts the knot. Yet Americans need not be 
afraid of the word English ; they need not even be afraid of call- 
ing tlemselves Englishmen. The Nation has marked, though in 
@ very queer way, the fact that the English here in Britain are by 


the Britons called Saxons. It does not seem to have marked that | 


those whom the Britons call Saxons the Americans call Britons. 
Our real name in an American mouth is “ Britishers.” And it is 
quite right that it should be so. We doubt whether the word 
“ English ” would ever be found in any writing of the date of the 


Revolutionary War to express those against whom the colonists | 


were striving. As far as our reading goes, the word used is in- 
variably “ British.” And the reason is plain; the strife was a 
strife between two parties of Englishmen—between the English 
of Britain and the English of America. Washington and Clinton 
were alike Englishmen; but one commanded an army of royal, 
European, “ British ” Englishmen ; the other commanded an army 
of eohiaial provincial, continental, American Englishmen. We 
call ourselves English; the nations of the European continent 
call us English; but the Britons of Britain call us Saxons, and 
the English of North America call us Britons. The thing isa 
little confusing; but all four classes have good historical reasons 
for doing as they do. Only in the American case it was pretty 
certain that the reason would soon slip out of mind. When the 
colonies formed, in a political sense, a distinct nation—when 
they found that the nation from which they had parted off was 
every where known as English—it was natural that the feeling that 
they themselves were English no less-would naturally die out. 
Still a name would be needed to express the earlier community of 
blood and speech, the memory of which lived on through politi- 
cal separation. The word “ Anglo-Saxon” stood ready made for 
the purpose; that it should rescund in Fourth-of-July orations 
followed as a matter of course. 

This we take to be the real reason why the writer in the Nation, 
and, we have no doubt, many of his countrymen with him, wish 
to cleave to the word “ Anglo-Saxon.” course, as far as the 
particular dispute in the pages of the Nation is concerned, the 
argument—if argument it can be called—tells in exactly the 
opposite way to that in which it is meant to tell. If “ Anglo- 
Saxon ” is the best common name to express the English-speaking 
people of Europe and America in 1872, it cannot be the best 
name to express that particular part of their history which comes 
between the years 449 and 1066. The truth is that, of the two 
uses of the word, that which resounds in Fourth-of-July orations 
comes much more nearly to the truth than that in which Dr. 
Morris wisely declines to use it in his Grammar. The objection 
to calling ourselves “ Anglo-Saxons” now is that the word is 


affected and misleading, not that it is inaccurate. The 
may be as fitly used in 1872 as it was in 872, if it be on) 
used in the same sense, “ The name Anglo-Saxon,” the Nation 
tells us, “came into use with the first revival of the stuq 
of the manuscripts.” We guess, but only guess, that thi 
means somewhere about the time of Archbishop Parker, But 
the name “ Anglo-Saxon,” or something like it, was in use negy} 
eight hundred years sooner than that. Paul Warnefrid ¢ 
the Teutonic inhabitants of Britain pretty nearly indiscriminately 
“ Angli,” “ Angli-Saxones,” and “Saxones-Angli.” “Saxones” 
he uses only when he is speaking of the proper Saxons in Wesgex, 
And in England itself the name is used, though not very commonly 
in royal titles and descriptions of Kings, from Asser’s description 
of Atlfred as “ Rex Angul-Saxonum ” onwards. But it is not, ag 
the Nation thinks, that “when the prefix Anglo- is added, the 
Anglo-Saxons are classified with and discriminated from the.olq 
Saxons.” It is quite possible that when Continental write 
after “ Anglia” had become the familiar name of the country— 
Lambert of Herzfeld, for instance—speak of “ Angli-Saxones,” 
they may really mean, like the Nation, Saxons in England ag 
opposed to Saxons in Germany. But it is quite certain that when 
in the ancient coronation service or in a charter of the tenth 
century, we read of “ Rex Anglo-Saxonum,” it does not mean 
Saxons in England as opposed to Saxons in Germany, but the 
nation made up of the union of the Angles and Saxons; it is sim ly 
short for “ Rex Anglorum et Saxonum.” This use of the wal is 
not uncommon in formal writing, but it never got into common 
use either in English or Latin. Still, in this sense, it is plain that 
the name is as good a name now as it ever was, and so far it may 
fittingly resound in Fourth-of-July orations. But by the same 
showing no name can be less fit to describe one particular 
of the history of the Anglo-Saxones to the exclusion of others, 
So the objections which the Nation brings against Dr. Morris and 
his American ally the “Student of English” are upset by the 
hand which brings them. 

But the Na/ton has a still more remarkable argument to prove 
something, only we cannot exactly make out what it is that it 
wishes to prove. So we must give the passage at length :— 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors have been the theme of so much wholesale 
eulogy, that mist readers are ready for any identification with them, and 
no more think of seriously objecting to their admirers calling them Old 
English than to an entomologist’s calling caterpillars old butterflies, or to 
an enthusiastic Darwinian’s calling his favourite Simian the old man, To 
us, however, the Anglo-Saxon does not seem an undeveloped Englishman, 
but rather one of his parents, of whom the Norman is the other, and the 
son no commonplace chip of the old block, but a genius. A new breed 
came on the planet from the cross. The Frenchman dves not differ so much 
from the Gaul, the Italian nothing near so much from the old Roman, as the 
English from the Saxon. Sure one good half of the illustrious men and 
women of England have had their strain of Norman blood. It is a barbarie 
way of keeping pedigree to note and name only the Saxon dam, and slur 
the Norman sire. 

What may be meant by “a new breed coming on the planet fron 
| the cross” is wholly beyond us. And we are more used to see 
| the words “ sire” and “ dam ”—French words, by the way, both of 
| them—applied to brute than to human parents. But what thisis 
meant to prove, either as a matter of past history or of modem 
| nomenclature, it is quite beyond us even to guess. Does the 
| Nation fancy that all the male inhabitants of England were cut 
| off in 1066 ? and does it mean that, on the theory that we have 

Norman fathers and English mothers, we should call ourselves 
“ Anglo-Saxons,” or that we should not call ourselves “ Anglo- 
Saxons,” or that we should call somebody else “ Anglo-Saxons,” 
_ or that we should call nobody at all “ Anglo-Saxons”? At least 
it cannot be the last, for it is a crime in Dr. Morris to have wi 
out the “ Anglo-Saxons,” and the old names are still to resound im 
Fourth-of-July orations. So we are driven to suppose that ay, 
according to Dr. Maitland, the union of godly men and ungodly 
women produced a race of giants, so the union of Norman men and 
English women produced a race of Anglo-Saxons, 

This we may say, with Dr. Maitland in the parallel case, was 8 
very extraordinary and unexpected result, and we cannot 
offering to the Editor of the Nation a name which, though 
as far as we know by one obscure and anonymous writer only, 
seems exactly made tossuit his purpose. The writer whose very 
curious narrative of the time of the Conquest will be found m 
Mr. Edwards's edition of the Liber de Hyda,a writer who cle 
had his own notions about everything, had also a name of his owa 
making, and speaks of William’as “Rex Norm-Anglorum.” The 
name is rather awkward, but it seems cut out for the object of the 
Nation, unless indeed the Nation would have preferred “Ret 
Normo-Saxonum.” For the writer in the Nation seems to 
that the word English did not come into general use till after the 
Norman Conquest :— 
~ After the fusion of the old race with the Normans, English was used a 
the general name of the new people and language. Writers wanted often to 
speak of the two races who made up the English, and since the word Eng- 
lish was appropriated, it was a matter of course that the Teutons should be 
called Saxons when distinguished from the Normans. 

Then follows, as a matter of course, the quotation from Robert 
of Gloucester which everybody has made from Thierry 
wards. The way in which the undoubted facts of the case 
here put is truly amusing. The English nation and the En 
language went on being called as they always had been call 
The smaller body of the Norman invaders was gradually abso! 
into the larger body of the English. The man of Norman— 
is, after all, of Danish—descent born in England began very aly 
tocall himself an Englishman, and before long he began habi 
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speak the English tongue. There was no time when there 
as a division in this island between 
Normans” and “Saxons.” No Englishman ever called himself 
a Saxon; no Norman ever called him so. But when the distine- 
tion, as a living thing, had ceased, and when men began to think 
about it as something past and gone,the name “ Saxon,” suggested 
most likely by the Welsh talk of Geoffrey of Monmouth, came up 

‘n in the sense in which it is used by Robert of Gloucester, by 
ee Walter Scott, and by Augustine Thierry. 

Let then any names that may be thought good go on resounding 
in Fourth-of-July orations. But it would be safer for people who 
clearly have not mastered the first rudiments of the question to 
think twice before they speak of the great merit of Dr. Morris's 
pook as a defect, 


READING TRASH. 


« {X7E must read,” said Dr. Johnson, in one of his contentious 
\ conversations with Sir Joshua and others, “what the 
world reads at the moment.” And he added, after some other 
remarks, “It must be considered that we have now more know- 
ledge generally diffused. All our ladies read now, which is a 
t extension.” He did not stop to criticize the worth of what 
all the ladies were reading. He took for granted that the step 
from reading nothing to reading something was a great intellectual 
advance. And he was quite right. We, however, live under 
somewhat different literary conditions from those which prevailed 
in Dr. Johnson’s day. There is a much greater amount of trash 
written now than was written then, and consequently there is a 
much greater number of readers of trash, not only among women, 
but among men also, than there was then. The ladies have 
made a great advance since the day when Dr. Johnson said 
that they all read. Had the learned Doctor been a agar 1 
of Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss Broughton, Mrs. Pender Cudlip, 
m= | a host of other women dear to modern publishers, he 
might have remarked that all our ladies write now, which is an- 
other great extension. He mizht also have observed how in these 
days the burden of reading “ wiat the world reads at the moment ” 
has become almost greater than we can bear. Under the pressure 
of sensational novels and special correspondence, he might perhaps 
have become less willing to acknowledge the necessity of conform- 
ing to the world in this matter. And if the incautious Boswell 
were now to confess that, much as he desired to read something 
solid, he found that the quantity of current literature had grown so 
enormous that he had no time to spare for aoreng else, we can 
well imagine the severity with which he would be rebuked by his 
venerable friend. 

Some men are apt to fancy that reading trash is peculiarly a 
woman’s weakness. “ It is perfectly true,” they say, “that many 
of us read little enough of any kind; but what we do read is not 
such abominable stutf as what our wives and sisters read.” And 
this hypothesis seems to have lately received some support from 
the writings and speeches of divers gy semi ladies, who, in 
pursuit of a more or less worthy object, have paraded before the 
public the hollowness and frivolity of Englishwomen’s lives. But 
the hypothesis is not altogether defensible. It is true perhaps 
that women read more of the trash of fiction than men do. But 
it does not at all follow that, because a man does not read trashy 
novels, therefure what he does read is worth reading. On the 
contrary, there is probably quite as much unworthy reading among 
men who read at allas among women. The trash upon which 
men waste their time is not so much the trash of novels as the 
trash of newspapers. It is true perhaps that an excessive devotion 
vole da ers does not produce such palpohly evil effects as are 
produced by an undue devotion to novels. But the evil done is 
nevertheless real and considerable. Excessive newspaper readin 
may not stimulate a morbid self-consciousness, or fill the | 
with all sorts of absurd fancies about friends and enemies, 
about the tyranny of society, the rights and wrongs of lovers, and 
the poetry of an unreasonable or unlawful attachment; but it is 
nevertheless a sure destroyer of mental health. Its effect is to 
corrupt the judgment, to weaken the sense of mental discrimi- 
nation, to discourage intellectual initiative, and generally to deaden 
the mental powers by substituting a habit of mechanical for a habit 
of intelligent reading. The confirmed news reader—the man who 
reads through, at least, the Times before going to business in the 
morning, who after business hours gets through large portions of 
one or two other morning papers, skims the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and dips into the Echo’ Ma .Globe, only varying or ampli- 
fying his studies, according to the day of the week or the amount 
of his leisure time, by excursions into the prolific regions of the 
Weekly, the monthly, the comic, and the ifustrated periodicals, 
and who finds that all the time he can spare for reading is fully 
occupied in the pursuit of this fugitive literature—is destroying 

brain power as surely as the man who smokes a short pipe at 
every spare hour is destroying his digestion. And yet there are 
thousands of reasonable and fairly well-educated men who are 
more or less slaves to such a slovenly habit of reading, Their 
mode of operation is as follows:—They take up a news- 
er, and turn first of all to the telegrams. This they 

°, not because they are in the least degree anxious about 
the course of affairs, but because they have got into the habit of 
wanting to be fed with “ the latest intelligence.” They desire to 
ow the news, not because of its antecedents or its consequences, 
simply because it is “ the news,” and because they haye con- 


Having read all the news, home and foreign, great and small, 
with an equal amount of interest and an equal lack of reflection, 
they pass on to the leading articles. Some few years ago, before 
the Pall Mall Gazelte and the Echo were started, they used to read 
the leading articles of one or two of the morning papers with 
a certain amount of attention; seldom, indeed, with a view of 
considering whether what was said in any column was true 
or exaggerated, or altogether erroneous, or of comparing their 
own previous notions on any subject with those of the writer, 
but with sufficient care at all events to enable them to make 
out to their own satisfaction the general drift of what was 
written. The more intelligent among them would take some 
trouble to ascertain, for instance, whether the Times did or 
did not consider such a piece of foreign news to be important, 
or what the Daily Telegraph thought Mr. Gladstone would do 
in consequence of an adverse vote, or what the Standard 
had to say in disparagement of any Liberal success; partly 
because they wanted to pet hold of something simple and 
tangible on which to rest and collect their vague and floating con- 
ceptions, and partly also because they wanted something to pro- 
duce in conversation. But now the necessity for taking even so 
much mental trouble as this isremoved. The short paragraphs 
in the evening papers in which it is so neatly and clearly stated 
what “The Zimes informs us,” what “ The Daily Telegraph be- 
lieves,” and what “ The Standard laments,” answer all the pur- 
pose, with a tenth ofthe trouble, They come out in plenty of time 
for dinner-table talk, and, being done by fc propre. are of course 
absolutely trustworthy. Consequently all that the inveterate news 
reader now does is languidly to run his eye over the leading articles 
in the hope of encountering an anecdote, or a statistical paragraph 
which shall put facts in a new or surprising form, so as to afford 
him a sensation, All the rest he leaves to the scissors-man of the 
evening journal, who certainly extracts for him the essential 
thought of a leading article far more skilfully than he could do it 
for himself. From the leading articles he passes on, with no 
sensible alteration in his frame of mind, to the home and forei 
correspondence. He skims the letter from Dublin in search of a 
Fenian outrage, and the letter from Paris in search of an intrigue 
oraduel. Letters on the Old Catholic movement and on the 
Athanasian Creed jostle through his mind with letters on 
Australian mutton and railway unpunctuality. He dips into the 
law and sporting intelligence to see whether there is any bit of 
fun about Mr. Whalley and “the Claimant,” and whether “ the 
Leviathan ” has been makinga sensational score at Montreal. He 
bestows a little extra care on the report from Lord Penzance’s 
Court, and finally he takes refuge in the crops, the weather, the 
money-market, and the little odds and ends of provincial news. 
Nine times out of ten he puts the paper down, after a long investi- 
gation, with the important conclusion that “there’s pething 
in it.” But this does not deter him from taking up another, 
going through it in much the same manner and with much the same 
result. All this time he is doing very little more than exercising 
a mechanical art of reading. hat he reads makes no sort of 
impression on him; or, at best, affects him about as much as 
Aristotle says that the misfortunes of the living affect their dead 
relatives. It passes through his mind like water through a sieve ; 
or sounds to him as the voices of the great and middle-sized bears 
did to Southey’s little girl. 

From the circumstances of their lives men are more prone than 
women to fall into this habit of mechanical ing. A man goes 
to his business at ten o’clock in the morning, is closely oc- 
cupied by it till six or seven in the evening. What he reads 
he reads when he is more or less tired with the day’s work. 
A woman, who is often able to sit down to a book for an hour or 
two before or after luncheon, reads with a comparatively fresh 
mind, But a busy man who is fond of reading, and anxious to 
keep up with current literature, finds that, six daysout of the seven, 
he has to contend with a condition of mental, if not of bodily, 
fatigue. In this condition he is naturally disposed to pass over 
anything that requires thought or sustained attention, and to 
select what may be read with the least effort. Anda very little 
yielding to this disposition will produce, even in cultivated men,. 
a habit which may almost be said to be worse from an intellectual 

int of view thau the habit of not reading at all. A man who 
is not reading may possibly be thinking. But aman who reads 
nothing but newspapers is exercising his mind in no greater 
degree than he is when occupied in putting on his clothes. The 
greatest safeguard perhaps against the temptation to fall 
into this habit is an acquaintance with one or two foreign 
languages. The man who is tolerably well acquainted with French 
and German is comparatively safe from the allurements of the 
daily papers; or, at any rate, if he finds he is becoming a slave 
to them, is better able to emancipate himself. He may deter- 
mine to go without his newspaper studies for a time, or at least 
to cut them down to ‘the lowest possible proportions, and to 
read something in German as a change. It is almost impossible, 
for most Englishmen at any rate, to read in a foreign langu 
in the same unintelligent, mechanical manner that they can in 
their own. 

Unfortunately the number of Englishmen who, before being 
plunged into the rush of business, have acquired, in the course of 
a public school or University career, a tolerable facility of reading 
in any foreign language is comparatively small. And the notion 
of beginning to acquire such a language in leisure hours is pro- 
bably too distasteful to the majority of men over twenty-one years 


oe tracted a craving for it, as for snuff, or for sherry and bitters, a 
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of age to be worth consideration. Yet the difficulty of acquiring, 
even without any aid from a teacher, such a language as German, 
for example, is just one of those difficulties which lose half their 
proportions when fairly faced. And one thing at any rate is 

uite certain; that no man who has overcome such a difficulty 
he ever been known to regret the time and labour bestowed on 
the process. Of how many things for which men make efforts 
can the same be truly declared ? 


THE NEW LAW OF RECRUITING IN FRANCE. 


W E have recently had occasion, in speaking of the Prussian 
Official History of the War, to call attention to the value 
of the work done by the new branch of the War Office known as 
the Topographical Department. This Office has not indeed attained 
such a complete organization as is desired y those who see that 
the country cannot have the full advantage of the army it pays for 
unless in time of peace there exist the means for careful conside- 
ration how best to meet the sudden chances of war. Still less 
does its new branch correspond to that General Staff Bureau at 
Berlin where, according to popular belief, schemes are _pre- 
pared and weighed for the solution of all the varied military 
problems with which the political future of Germany can by any 
supposition be concerned. It has within it, however, the germs 
of much future work, and its present utility cannot be con- 
tesied by those who see how much it has already done with 
limited means towards keeping us informed of what the Conti- 
nental military world is about. We have scarcely noticed (Satur- 
day Review, November 3) the prompt appearance of the First 
Section of the Official History of the War, when from the same 
Office there appears in a fair English dress—under the title, 
“Reforms in the French Army, Part I.”—what is perhaps the 
most important volume that the French press has produced since 
the fatal hour when M. Ollivier with light heart declared for war. 
But this work is no mere history, essay, or memoir. It may 
rather be described as the embodied cry of a whole people 
for revenge, or—if we prefer it—for the future maintenance 
of the national position. It is the first fruits of the settled 
Government which M. Thiers claims to have given to France. It 
is a matter that affects her even more than German indemnities 
or commercial restrictions, for its words go home to every family, 
and affect the whole inner life of the nation, We speak of the 
Law of Recruiting, passed in its last Session by the National 
Assembly, and now about to come into force over the thirty-eight 
niillions of souls whom her defeat has still left to France. 

The style in which the official translator, Captain Home, R.E., 
has rendered his original is clear and forcible, and the form into 
which his work is thrown deserves special commendation. The 
full Report of the original Committee charged with the work 
occupies, with notes, the chief partof the volume. The law itself 
follows, printed doubly in parallel columns, as laid before, and 
as finally altered by, the Assembly, so as to show at a glance the 
points that especially provoked discussion. Finally is added 
the decree which was very recently published after M. Thiers’s 
return to Versailles, ——, the exact conditions under 
which the one-year volunteer of France may in future serve, in 
order to escape the meaner duties of the recruit. How deeply the 
iron must have entered into the souls of Frenchmen before they 
could thus openly cast aside their cherished democratic traditions 
to borrow the military institutions which their conquerors framed 
for a society founded on caste privileges ! 

The first portion of the volume is naturally the most interesting 
to the general reader. Here the Committee’s Report reviews in a 
few spirited pages the whole history of the French army from the 
time of Louis XIV. down to the famous reform of Marshal Niel. 
To much of what is said of the days of the Revolution critics 
who are not Frenchmen may certainly take exception. The old 
flourish about the sublime etfort which drove the foreigner out re- 
appears as in the ordinary text-books by which French schoolboys 
are misled; but it is corrected sentially by the admission which 
follows, that the armies which revolutionary enthusiasm raised 
could not be maintained without the law of conscription, “ the 
greatest legislative enactment of that period.” This was passed 
at first in its naked simplicity, imposing military service on all 
able-bodied males between twenty and twenty-five years of age; 
but though it was then declared that no substitutes would in 
future be allowed, the next year saw the commencement of the 
long series of enactments which more or less permitted their use. 
Nevertheless, the general principle of obligatory service prevailed 
until Napoleon fell, and the conscription was abolished with him 
amid a rejoicing. Three years’ experience, however, soon 
showed that even a moderate army could not be maintained in 
France by voluntary enlistment, and Marshal St. Cyr in 1818 
carried a law for drawing an annual contingent from the young 
men coming of age, which formed the basis of all legislation from 
that time until Marshal Niel took the matter up. Excep- 
tions were allowed under special bodily or family disqualifications ; 
dispensations for others who pledged themselves to certain useful 


studies; and substitutes for those who were able to pay for them. | 


As the Report points out, the law of 1818 was not by any means one 
of genuine conscription ; and it differed vitally from such a law in one 
mostimportant matter. The youngmen who escaped at the casting of 
the lot were absolutely freed from any future obligation—a freedom 
which in the days of conscription was never granted to the able- 
bodied until a certain age was reached. Marshal Soult altered 


St. Cyr’s system in 1832 for another still laxer, under which the 
contingent of men voted was larger than that paid for, and gap. 
tain number were therefore always kept nominally in reserve, by 
quite untrained. 
The next great change made was that under the Second Empire 
in 1855, allowing exemption by payment. It is natural that this 
should be made the subject of severe reflection by the Comm} 
which observes that the new system did away altogether with the 
notion of personal service. “ Whoever could pay the price fixed 
by the administration was completely exonerated, and deemed to 


‘| have discharged his duty to the reyes With this too came 


the practice of paying bounties to volunteers, and so the 

French ae aw was cancelled which laid down that “ in the 
French army there is neither bounty nor any payment whatever fo 
engagement.” Ten years later 164,000 men out of the strength of 
the army were Government substitutes, engaged or re-enlisted for 


money. 

The fall of Austria in 1866 profoundly affected the Imperial 
Government; and Marshal Niel, in his proposal for an army 
reform such as should put the strength of France on an effectiyg 
basis, demanded from the Legislature the control of the whole 
contingent (150,000) annually coming of age. His project, 
however, fixed the strength of the army and of the reserve gt 
400,000 each ; and as all the contingent could not therefore seryg 
the intended five years in the former, it was proposed that the 
surplus should be trained in the reserve, going thence into g 
Mobile or active National Guard Mobile, which was further to jp. 
clude all adults specially exempted, on professional and fami 
grounds, from ordinary service. ‘The deputies, however, refused to 
sanction what was held to be too heavy a tax on the population; 
and the Emperor (whose personal share in the matter, with his re. 
cent Apology, the Committee forbear to notice) either lacked the 
strength of mind or the power to force his Minister's project 
against their opposition. Hence the law of 1868, as actually 
passed, was but a poor compromise. According to this the con- 
tingent was, as before, to be divided into two classes, one of 
which was to be left at home, Those drawn, however, were to 


pass from the army into the reserve, as Niel had pro- 
posed. The rest, including those who paid for substitutes 
_ which were still allowed, were all to be enrolled in the National 
Guard Mobile, the body which was intended to form the chief 
reserve in case of need. The only provisions made for organizi 
this new militia were that officers should be appointed by the 
Government, and that the men should be trained up to battalion 
movements by a day’s practice at a time, the total number of 
assemblies for the purpose not exceeding fifteen in the year. This 
was, in one sense, creating universal service, as the Report 
observes ; but it is very properly added that the conditions of the 
law gave no efficient means of instruction. Nor had the organiza- 
| tion been more than drafted when the threatened war came. The 
| cadres of but very few battalions of Mobiles existed, and the 
paper militia bearing this name, when o— to to save the 
country, gave, in certain instances to which the Committee refer, 
just sufficient proof of courage to show how useless is that 
siagle quality in modern warfare without habits of disci- 
Haag and proper military education. This the Report admits, 
ut history will go further, and will record that, even where 
they showed no lack of courage, the Mobiles proved oftener a 
burden than an aid to those they were called on to protect. 
Meanwhile, as this section of the Report concludes, “ it is to be 
regretted that Europe should be compelled to keep up millions of 
men ready to take the field, but France cannot wait whilst she 
has at her side a Power ready made, laborious, well taught and 
disciplined, who can fling vast armies on her naked frontier.” 
Hence the necessity for pressing forward the measure which, 
since the Committee wrote, has become law. 

One of the = which guide the Committee in their pro- 
posals is that which comparatively few are bold enough to advocate 
among ourselves—the necessity of maintaining public spirit by the 
universality of the national burden of service. Where this does not 
exist, it is observed, and defeat occurs, “a sort of egotism will 
rule men’s minds, and they will gauge the common misfortune by 
that portion which the themselves, as individuals, have sustained. 

, In addition to personal responsibility and courage, in so democratic 
| @ commonwealth as France there is especial need of maintaining 
| military and civil discipline and of dealing severely with those 
who violate the law. And the influence of institutions on men 8 
well known. For these reasons the Committee arrived unall- 
| mously at certain general principles which were accepted in theit 
integrity by the Assembly, and are embodied in the first seven 
articles of the law. Under these every Frenchman is liable t 
ersonal service. No bounty of any kind is to be allowed. The 
iability for all who are fit is to extend from the twentieth to the 
fortieth year. No substitution is permitted, and such dispensations 
_ as are granted do not exempt completely from the military part 
| the citizen’s duty. Soldiers with the colours cannot vote. Every 
| armed body is under martial law. No foreigner can serve int 
| French army, nor any one guilty of felony or deprived of civil 
| rights. 
From the new: principles thus laid down—new in a broad sens 
to the nation which is pledged at any sacrifice to adopt them— 
the remainder of the law flows naturally in most of its details. 
One of the alterations made in the Assembly, noteworthy 
showing the elaborate care with which details were examin 
was to abolish exemptions in favour of the pupils of the Poly- 
technic and Forest schools who do not pass on into the army, 
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sr exact fate being left to the future law on organization, of 
qhich, by the way, the authorised War Office version will form 
Part II. of the series now noticed. The dispensations granted to 
ecclesiastical and other students set = for certain special 
duties to the State were confirmed. ith these exceptions all 
who are fit for service are to be liable for duty in the regular 
army for five years, in the reserve four years, in the local army for 
five years more, and in the reserve of the latter—an imitation of 
the Landsturm of Prussia apparently—for the last six of the 
recruit’s twenty years. It does not, however, at all follow that 
all the five years of army service are to be passed with 
the colours. One year must be so spent by all; but, this done, 
the more fortunate members will be temporarily discharged, so as 
to keep the total strength of the forces within the limits fixed by 
the Ministry. Recruits, however, who do not acquire a due 
amount of knowledge, and those especially who cannot read 
and write, will, however high the lots they may draw, be in all 
cases kept a second year with the colours, And there is a special 
vision of somewhat weak appearance by which those who 
undergo private training before entering the service may be released 
after six months’ duty. ; 
The one-year volunteer of the new French army is a creation 
which must of course have been modelled generally on the well- 
known pattern of Germany. An attempt is made, however, to 
bring this peculiar institution of another people somewhat into 
harmony with the democratic sentiments of the country which 
adopts it, by authorising the Minister of War to exempt those who 
give special proofs of capacity and of their want of means from the 
necessary expenses of self-maintenance—one of the most important 
conditions of the existence of the Prussian Einjibriger. As in 
Germany there is to be a double system of qualification. The 
higher class of schools can certify the candidates for admission ; 
and other young men can obtain the same privilege through public 
examinations to be held for the purpose. The recent decree already 
referred to sets forth the conditions of the latter qualification, 
and contains the chief attempt yet made at originality by 
the French authorities, in a g the official examination 
y only to the rudiments of ordin education, partly, 
yA voce test, to the candidate’s knowledge of the business 
to which he has been brought up. This will fall naturall 
under the heads of Agriculture, Commerce, or Mechanics, for eac 
of which there will be an examining section; and a conference of 
the whole examiners, aided by a civil and a military functionary 
of rank, will draw up a list of the successful candidates. This 
decree cannot yet be regarded as anything more than a scheme. 
It is an ingenious proposal to accommodate to modern French 
society the new burden which circumstances lay upon it. But it 
seems to us to lack the whole framework on which the German 
— rests—namely, the disciplined habits of society which 
ow thousands of youths to pass annually through a respectable 
training as military men without relinquishing their civil studies, 
or leaving their places in their families vacant. The combination 
is no easy one to provide for with any regard to the reality of the 
dual process. The value of such institutions naturally lies rather 
in the manner of their working than in their exact pretensions 
to completeness. And this may be said indeed of the whole 
Law of Recruiting, the provisions of which can hardly become 
a living growth in so difficult a soil as French society unless 
the habits of license, luxury, and money-getting long encouraged 
in its midst are more thoroughly subdued than at present appears 
to be the case by the hope of revenge or the fear of fresh 


RAILWAY PLATFORM ACCIDENTS. 


y iar public has lately received painful warning against getting 
into railway carriages too late. It is equally dangerous to 
get out of railway carriages too soon. It is possible to see whether 
4 train has started, and those who attempt to enter a train in 
motion do so at their own risk. But it is often impossible to 
know whether a train has arrived at the point where it is intended 
that passengers should alight, and persons who get out before 
the train has or | reached the station are liable to sustain injuries 
for which they often attempt, and sometimes with success, to ex- 
tract damages from Railway Companies, ‘There have lately been 
several of these cases in which the question has been much de- 
bated whether calling out the name of the station is an invitation 
toalight, and the result of judicial consideration appears to be 
that this question must be answered according to the circumstances 
of the’particular case. In one case, which was much discussed, 
the name of a station was called out as the train came up. The 
train stopped short of the platform. Then the Company’s servants 
shouted * Keep your seats!” and the train moved on to its proper 
. But before it moved on a passenger got out, and in the 
‘kness he fell, and received injuries of which he died. An 
ae was brought by his widow against the Railway Company. 
jury who heard the evidence in the case would doubtless 
: ve found a verdict for the plaintiff if they had been permitted. 
ut the judge did not permit this. He decided, in effect, that 
ere was not any evidence against the Company of negligence 
Which a jury could properly consider. This ruling of the judge 
a brought under review of himself, and three of his brethren in 
© Court of Queen’s Bench, and they approved it. There 


Joigee hare peal to the Exchequer Chamber, and, seven 


een assembled to hear it, four of them held 


that there was not, and three held that there was, evidence which 
a jury could Properly consider, As we are all travellers by rail- 
way, it will be interesting to compare the views of the majority 
om minority of judges in this case, as they were stated by Mr. 
Baron Bramwell on the one side and by the late Mr. Justice 
Willes on theother. It is impossible, say the majority, having regard 
to the varying weight of trains, efficiency of break power, and state 
of the rails owing to the weather, to be always certain of bringing 
the train to the precise spot desired. It is usual, and not wrong, 
to call out the name of a station while the train is still in motion 
towards it. This calling out the name is an invitation to get out 
if the carriage stops at a fit place for getting out. It seems to be 
the opinion of these judges that the passenger must satisfy himself 
as best he can as to the fitness of the place. The deceased, in the 
case before them, had very defective sight, “and he got out when 
he ought not to have done so.” On the other hand, Mr. Justice 
Willes said that calling out the name of the station is “ an an- 
nouncement by the railway officers that the train is app i 
or has arrived at the platform, and that the passengers may get out 
when the train stops at the platform, or under circumstances in- 
duced and caused by the Company in which a nger may 
reasonably suppose that he is getting out at the place where the 
Company intended him to alight.” This is a rather long and 
cumbrous explanation of what is meant by calling out (as in the 
case before the Court) “ Highbury!” but perhaps the view of the 
learned judge could not have been expressed in fewer words. He 
then proceeded to discuss the circumstances of the case, and, 
setting aside technicalities, we may take it that he, on the one 
hand, would have approved or not disapproved a verdict for the 
laintiff, while Mr. Baron Bramwell, on the other hand, would 
ave approved or not disapproved a verdict for the Company. 

The remarks of a judge upon the circumstances of a railway 
accident are not much more valuable than those of a 
juryman of intelligence and observation, but it is conve- 
nient to have everything that can be said upon a case re- 
corded for future consideration. The practical question seems 
to be whether a passenger may reasonably suppose that he is 
getting out at the place where the Company intended him to get 
out. There is at Highbury a tunnel immediately before you 
reach the station, and the platform extends some distance into 
the tunnel. We use the present tense, although we are speaki 
with reference to the time at which the accident occ Be- 

inning at the end of the station furthest from Broad Street, there 
is a platform from 280 to 300 feet long and 11 feet broad; then 
a narrow platform 32 feet long and 3 feet broad, of which about 
12 feet are within the tunnel. There is then a slope, not quite as 
wide as the platform and 10 feet long, from the platform to the 
level of the rails. At the end of the slope was a heap of hard 
rubbish extending 50 feet into the tunnel. The average height 
of the heap was 16 inches, and the average width was 2 feet. 
There was a lamp 28 feet from the spot where the deceased was 
found. The time was seven o’clock in the evening, in January. 
The tunnel was said to be full of steam. The name “ Highbury!” 
was called out. The train stopped. The man got out, fell and 
broke his leg, and sustained other injuries of which he died. We 
have stated the circumstances of this case minutely in order to 
obtain from them, if possible, a clue to the decision of other cases 
as they arise. Returning for a moment to the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Willes, he commented on the remark that the deceased 
was a very short-sighted man, and therefore ought not to have 
stepped out. “I am sorry,” said he, “to hear it. A short- 
sighted man may see tolerably well as far, at least, as the place 
that he is about to put his foot on.” He supposed that the de- 
ceased saw “an image of the platform represented by the rub- 
bish,” and, taking it for a continuation of the platform, stepped 
upon it, and by reason of its roughness and rudeness met with 
the accident. Mr. Baron Bramwell puts the opposite side of the 
case by saying, “ Either he could see enough to see that this was 
not a proper place to get out at, or he could not. If he could, he 
ought not to have got out; if he could not, he ought not to have 
travelled unattended.” Many people besides the late Mr. Justice 
Willes will be sorry to hear this. 

In this case the train, having stopped so that part of it was in 
the tunnel, moved on again and drew up opposite the platform. It 
might be contended that the first stoppage short of the proper 

lace was accidental, and that the Company’s servants did not 
intend or expect any descent of pare ar in the interval of time 
before moving on. On the other hand, it is possible that the 
descent of passengers was originally intended to take place at the 
first stoppage, but that the Company’s servants, apprehending dan- 
ger in the darkness of the tunnel, changed their purpose, called 
out “ Keep your seats!” and moved the train further on. There 
is thus an element of doubt in the case which does not occur in 
cases which have arisen subsequently. In these cases, although 
there was no express invitation given to the passengers to alight, 
yet the train had been brought to a standstill, and did not move 
on again until it started on its onward journey. Thus, to use the 
words of Mr. Justice Willes, the circumstances were such that a 
passenger might reasonably suppose that he was getting out at the 
place where the Company intended him to get out. ‘The case has 
occurred of a portion of a train drawing up opposite to a gradually 
receding pager The night was dark, and the place where this 
portion of the train drew up was not lighted. No warning was 
given to the plaintiff that the carriage was not close to the plat- 
form, or that care would be necessary in alighting. A passenger 
opened the carriage door and stepping out fell into the space 
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tween the carriage and the platform, and sustained injury. There going, and good fellowship is extremely unreflecting, Th 

was no question about short sight or long sight, as the place was | in search of a supper and a night's quarters can hardly go fgp 

; dark. It was stated in this case that the part of the platform at without finding one or the other, while, thanks to the practiog 

i which passengers could conveniently alight was of sufficient length | of “shouting,” if he lounges about the doors of any publj 

j to allow the whole of the train to draw up alongside of it, but that for | house in the bush, he is oy certain to get at lens 

} some unexplained reason the train did not advance asfaras it might | as much liquor as is go for him. The demand fo» 
have done. In another case, which was tried only last week, | periodical and highly paid labour is in excess of the 

} the convenient portion of the platform was not of sufficient length supply, and at the seasons of sheep-washing, sheep-sheag. 
for the whole of the train to draw up alongside of it. One car- | ing, or cattle-branding, journeyman jobbers may rely on findj 

riage of the train was drawn up opposite to a receding portion of employment. On the other hand, if a retired digger has the 
the platform. At seven o’clock in the evening in February a | resolution to run the gauntlet of the numerous drinking ho 

; woman got out of this carriage, fell between it and the platform, | he may carry the wages paid him to a town, and in 

and was seriously injured. Another passenger, seeing what had | some extent in its social enjoyments. But all the time hig 

; occurred, refused to get out until the train was drawn further on. | mind is unsettled ; it is recurring to its old and fond aspirations; 

, This was done, and she then got out. Thus in this case there was | and his talk is of the gold on which his thoughts are runnj 

& moving on of the train before it moved on for the next station, His ears are opened wide to catch any whispers of new finds: 

| but this was manifestly done on the demand of a passenger, and | even vague rumours haunt his more reflective moments, utterly 

was not originally intended by the servants of the Company. disturbing his serenity; and when rumours seem to be con. 


The faculty of expounding law so that it shall be intelligible to | firmed by circumstantial evidence, his excitement masters him 
| altogether. He longs to be off that he may judge for himself, op 
ander Cockburn. “The Companies,” he says, “ are bound to use | lest he may miss a chance. Should others get the start of bi 
| and those new diggings turn out to be anything like what they are 
sengers also are bound to use reasonable care in availing themselves | reported, he knows he will never forgive himself. With the mag 
of the accommodation provided for them.” By the fair applica- | in the parable he will part with his all to poy for a passage, and 
tion of this rule many such cases as those above discussed may be | then trust to his luck to pull him through. If he has nothing to 
satisfactorily decided. ‘Thus in the last of the series the jury | realize, he will beg or borrow. If he has been doubly fort 
have given a verdict for damages, subject to review by the Court | first in finding regular employment, and secondly in persuadi 


} next term. But it can hardly be doubted that the verdict in this himself to settle down to it, he promptly throws it up, sacrificing 
; case will be maintained. To draw up a train alongside of a plat- | the substance to the captivating shadow. 

| form which does not reach it is to set a trap for passengers; and | Thus it is that such things become possible as are described 

that all judges concur in condemning. “If,” said Mr. Baron in the Melbourne Argus. lt was noised abroad in Australasig 

F: Bramwell in the judgment already quoted, “a person with bad that rich gold discoveries had been made almost simultaneously 


sight fell over an obstruction on the platform, which a person somewhere on the Northern borders of Queensland, and again 
seeing well would have seen and avoided, the person so falling | on the coast of Southera Australia. The reports from the 
would have a right to complain.” This would be @ fortiori appli- latter quarter seem to have been less seductive than from the 
cable to a trap into which even persons of good sight might fall. former; at least comparatively few adventurers bent their s 
But again, says the Lord Chief Justice, “I agree that, if it be | towards Port Darwin. But there was a real rush to 
daylight, a man being bound to use his eyesight, if the passenger | Queensland El] Dorado. We may conceive how general it must 
sees that the carriage is not in the ordinary position, with reference | have been from Moreton Bay and the runs and plantations 
to the platform, he must not complain if, there being no actual | in the more immediate vicinity, when we learn that about 
danger, he has to use a little more care than usual in geting out.” half-a-dozen vessels from Melbourne alone were freighted with 
i A late melancholy accident has drawn attention to a curious | some fifteen hundred steerage passengers, most of them bound to 
diversity of practice upon two lines of railway which many persons the scene of the new sensation, Even New Zealand contributed 
bably regard as one concern. In the stations of the Metro- | & formidable contingent. The result showed how baseless must 
politan Railway proper the gate is closed when a train comes up, have been the information, and how slight the encouragement, on 
so that there is no ibility of attempting to enter a train in which many of _these misguided men risked everything. No con 
motion. But on the Metropolitan District Railway the only siderable quantity of gold was discovered, while, if the gold had 
object of the attendants appears to be to snip a bit out of your been there in abundance, the conditions of the country must 
icket. If you have had this duly done, you can rush down have deterred people of ordinary prudence from the venture. The 
stairs, and jump at the risk of your life into a moving carriage. neighbourhood was thinly settled, provisions were extremely scarce, 
Cases have repeatedly happened of persons incurring serious risks and in consequence enormously dear. It was so unhealthy that 
on the Metropolitan District Railway, and now that one of | quinine is said to be the first necessary of existence there, and 
these rash attempts has ended fatally, it may be hoped that doubtless few of the new comers had had the forethought to 
arrangements will be made to render them impossible. As regards | provide themselves with the precious drug. Worst of all to 
getting out before the train stops, young and active persons will | men who had staked everything upon the search for gold, we 
not be deterred from the practice. But there are upon some | learn that there was little or no water to prospect with, so we 
latforms pieces of fixed machinery against which, in imperfect | May presume there was as little for drinking, and none at all to 
Fight, a jump might be made with serious consequences, and no | spare for ablution. The consequences are what we might have 
hope of compensation. anticipated. There is said to have been a good deal of mortality, 
‘ ' a great deal of sickness, and very general misery, although it 
zz | would appear that the local authorities have made as light as they 
DIGGINGS AND DIGGERS. | can of a very serious state of matters. Most of the would-be 
4 diggers are repenting at leisure the step they took in their incon- 
HE Melbourne Argus gives us the story of “a rush for gold,” | siderate haste. They have overstocked the neighbourhood on 
which is curiously illustrative of one of the consequences of | which they have rushed, and in all probability they will coutinue 
: the great gold discoveries. They have attracted and largely re- | to regret their indiscretion until some similar rumour deludes 
cruited that class of adventurers who love excitement partly for them into repeating it. 
its own sake, but never so much as when it is to be found in try- The truth is that treasure-hunting becomes a passion which, 
ing a short cut to fortune. Gold digging in Australiaand diamond _ like the kindred pursuit of gaming, strikes its roots deep into the 
seeking in South Africa have become recognized openings for yerynature. Steady ill-luck from the first may prove a deterrent, 
energy that has run to waste elsewhere; the worst of them is | just as the novice who has burned his fingers at Homburg may 
that they are doubly precarious, Not only may a man expend his ‘possibly forswear the red and black for ever. But the man must 
health and labour for nothing, and find that his “claims” are be singularly strong-minded who can resist the intoxicating effects 
blanks while his neighbours have drawn prizes in theirs, but trea- | of an early burst of prosperity, while a knack of happening upon 
sures lying near the surface may have been pretty well cleared away nuggets is sufficient to demoralize any one for anything like steady 
everywhere, and then, until new fields are discovered, ore is only labour ever after. Even if you are only moderately fortunate 
to be extracted by means of capital applied to scientific mining. yourself, you are continually being tantalized and tempted on by 
In times of stagnation and despondency the bulk of the great the brilliant successes of some of your neighbours. No one is 
flying army of miners withdraws itself temporarily from the field. likely to take especial notice of the spirit-broken objects who 
e golden harvest has been reaped. The diggings are deserted, pono | as unobtrusively as they can from the place they ente 
: or left either to the proprietors of machinery or to those frugal so hopefully. But every one hears of the lucky gentleman who 
plodders— frequently Chinamen—who live upon next to nothing, makes half the inhabitants of the camp his trumpeters, when he 
t and are content with the very modest gleanings that are to be places himself behind the principal bar in the place and stands 
} picked up almost everywhere. The men who came in search “drinks round” to all comers. Still more is he a living en 


} of prizes, who drink freely and spend lavishly while labouring couragement to perseveranee who has had the sense to make bis 
; indefatigably, have got thoroughly eee and betaken them- first bits of good fortune so many stepping-stones to — 
selves to other pursuits. In Australia especially this is the more permanent. There are always men who have specula 


case. Artisans may look out for jobs in the towns. Others in claims, in gold or precious stones, who have become em- 
may hire themselves out as shepherds or stockmen up the country. ployers of labour, and enriched themselves by the toil of 
But the most have been demoralized for any regular occupation, | c lucky adventurers, until at last they can afford to in- 
even when that occupation has so much of excitement in it as dulge with clear consciences in luxuries and ostentatious display. 
galloping after wild cattle in the bush. They “loaf,” and get | They are seen of all men riding about and faring sumptuously, 

i their living as they can, waiting until they hear of something | the spectators forget to give them credit for the early prudence 
turning up in their own particular line. Australia is still some- | and self-restraint which have enabled them to launch out at last. 

what indiscriminate in its hospitality 3 there are many places where Three things in fact go to make a successful miner—luck, couré- 

the wayfarer is welcome to share in the rude profusion that is | geous audacity, and self-coutrol—and it is rarely indeed that the 
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three are found in conjunction. It may be assumed that there | 


ng dash of recklessness in the man, or he would 
where he is. The gespectable person who 
olds to gloves and goloshes, who objects to splashes of mud on 
his primly-buttoned frockcoat, who insures his life for the benefit 
fhis future family, and economizes against a rainy day, is ex- 
‘nite ly unlikely to turn up at Bendigo or Ballarat. There are 
exce Cons who prove the rule; but the men who find their way to 
the iggings are those who have led something of what the French 
call a vie orageuse, whose antecedents would have qualitied them 
to consort with David in the Cave of Adullam. ‘Their tastes do 
not turn in the direction of drawing-rooms, or mechanics’ insti- 
tutes with newspapers and coffee, or those young men’s mutual 
improvement societies where the rector of the parish lectures on 
economical finance, the domestic virtues, and the benefits of co- 
operation, They take kindly to red shirts and revolvers; they 
will work harder than horses, but only because a reasonable hope 
of future ease and self-indulgence appears to make it worth their 
while; they have such a superabundant fund of animal spirits that 
even after the hardest day’s work they take the bar on their way to 
their couches, and would wake the night owls in the camp, if there 
were any, with the jovial catches that issue from their tent cur- 
tains. Their motives may be questionable, but they really work 
hard, and endure with cheerfulness the most bitter privations. If 
they could only restrict their expenditure, pomeby they would 
earn on an average handsome wages, even allowing for the very 
appreciable element of danger which, in spite of police regulations, 
js inseparable from their calling, But almost all spend enor- 
mously—very few make anything considerable. Those who are 
really fortunate are the enemies of every one except themselves, 
thanks to the fallacious hopes they excite. And the result is 
disappointment, dissipation, with a very general demoralization ; 
for the diggings are anything but schools of the virtues and graces. 
Our remarks do not apply in any degree to the joint-stock socie- 
ties of intelligent working miners who contribute their capital and 
Jabour to developing some mine scientifically ; who frequently clear 
immense profits, but who, whether they succeed or not, cun only be re- 
rded as laborious and valuable members of society. But otherwise, 
the inevitable tendency of speculative mining at the best is to make 
men idle, They can only work under the influence of powerful 
ad unhealthy stimulants; when circumstances withdraw the 
stimulus, the reaction and Senponsener come together. Nor is 
this the worst, so far as colonial society is concerned. The dig- 
gings develop a dangerous roughness and readiness, At new 
rushes there is no police at first, and it is ineffective for long 
afterwards; men are compelled to take their own part; they as- 
gume an offensive swagger, as they carry a knife or revolver to 
defend themselves or their property at a moment’s notice. And 
when a man is taught to set small store by his own life, he is 
unlikely to have a deep sense of the sanctity of life in general. 
When he has been used to keep his property by the strong hand, 
he is not unlikely, under the’pressure of strong temptation, to make 
free with the property of other people. It can hardly be expected 
that he should carry impressions of the reverence due to the law 
beyond the bounds that are habitually patrolled by its agents. So 
outside the precincts of cities and townships, certainly in the more 
sequestered districts, there must always be a good many rough 
customers. Besides occasional gangs of professional bushrangers, 
there are always unprincipled amateurs, whom Ce mpage may 
easily betray into crime. Happily the disorderly or criminal 
element is never so much in the ascendant in our British colonies 
as in the Far West of the American Union. We have known 
no instance where a rising mining town has been so entirely 
given over to iniquity that a body of regulators has constituted 
itself guardian of order, raised Judge Lynch to the judicial 
bench, and summarily executed criminals taken redhanded. But 
even with us the diggings have caused crimes enough and given 
more than sufficient employment to magistrates and police. They 
turn out demoralized and disgusted men, ready to swell the num- 
bers of the roughs and criminals who swarm about a young coun- 
try. Neither in Australia nor in South Africa do the gold or 
diamond fields seem so practically inexhaustible as the mineral 
treasures of Nevada or Montana. Dut the chances of some new 
discovery of quartz that will crush, or sand that will wash, to 
Jield a good percentage of gold or gems, are quite sufficient to 
prevent minds that have been once unsettled from calming down 
again, and to set avaricious and adventurous spirits fermenting. 
Probably for generations to come our colonies may go on attracting 
a class who are even less likely to make profitable citizens than the 
criminals and convicts who preceded them; and although rushes 
like those to Charter Towers and Port Darwin may end in misery 
and bitter disappointment, mining adventurers are the least likely 
of all men to lay these obvious lessons to heart. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CYPRUS. 


HE archieological world has been recently startled by 
the news that the Americans have begun the foundation 

of a museum at New York by the purchase of a collection of 
antiquities from Cyprus for 10,000/., and that, through the 
liberalit of an American citizen, this large sum has been readily 
provided. This fact, worthy of the attention of those who dispense 
the funds for our National Museum, is the more interesting when 
eenine the collection which is about to across the Atlantic. 
t is the fruit of excavations carried on in yprus for several years 
General Cesnola, the results of which can only be appreciated 
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when’ studied in connexion with the history of ancient Cyprus, 
and with the collections of Cyprian art already pre in 
museums, Whether or not Cypras was the Kefa mentioned in 
the Egyptian monuments of the eighteenth dynasty and the 
Caphtor of the Old Testament, its civilization may be traced to a 
remote period. Its copper mines and its Southern harbours must 
have attracted Phoenician settlements at a period too early for 
history. Of these the most important were Citium (the Biblical 
Chittim, famous for its ships be so. and Amathus ; and, judging 
from the usual practice of the Phcenicians, we may assume ass 
to have been factories without much territory. Later in time 
came a succession of Greek colonies, which occupied chiefly the 
north and west sides of the island. A third race has proved its 

resence in Cyprus by the inscriptions recently deciphered by Mr. . 
erven Smith. In the alphabet obtained from these inscriptions 
a few Greek letters are found, the remaining characters resembling 
the Lycian. On the silver coins of Cyprus, struck probably 
between B.c. 500 and 400, this alphabet is used to the exclusion 
of the Greek, and as yet hardly one Greek inscription has been 
found in the island which can be referred to so early a period. 
The language of the Cyprian inscriptions seems to have been one 
nearly allied to Greek, and in this respect probably resembled the 
Phrygian and other languages of Asia Minor. It seems probable 
that the race speaking this language in Cyprus came from Cilicia, 
and it may pessibly have been of Phrygian origin; but we shall 
speak of it here as the native Cyprian race, to distinguish it from 
the Greek and Pheenician settlers. Cyprus from a remote period 
was divided into nine or ten kingdoms; but in what proportions 
and in what political relations the Greeks, Phoenicians, and 
Cyprians were blended together in these petty States is not 
known. It seems likely, from the evidence of coins and inscri 
tions, that the native Cyprian population, though surpassed in 
intelligence by the Greeks and Phcenicians, exceeded either race 
in numbers. If Cyprus can be identified with the Kefa of hiero- 
glyphic monuments, its connexion with Egypt as tributary dates 
from the time of Thothmes III. _Citium, and perhaps-the other 
Pheenician towns, paid tribute to Tyre before the time of Solomon. 
After the Pheenician power on the mainland had been crushed by 
the Assyrian kings, the subjection of Cyprus soon followed. In 
the eighth century B.c. seven kings of Cyprus sent embassies to 
Sargon, and the island was tributary to his successor Esarhaddon. 
These facts, recently extracted out of cuneiform texts, are con- 
firmed by the discovery of a sculptured monolith, inscribed with 
the name of Sargon in cuneiform characters, which was found at 
Citium in the year 1846, and is now in the Berlin Museum. 
After the fall of the Assyrian Empire, Cyprus, conquered first 
by Amasis, and subsequently by Cambyses, remained under 
Persian rule till the time of Kvagoras, King of Salamis, Bc. 410. 
This king, distinguished for his Hellenic poe open, made 
a gallant effort to throw off the Persian yoke. he succeeded, 
Hellenic culture might have more decidedly predominated ‘in 
Cyprus ; but the ambition of Evagoras was circumscribed by the 
Great King, and the civilization which he sought to develop 
withered with the decay of his power. 

Bearing in mind these main facts in the history of Cyprus, let 
us turn to its monuments. It is nearly thirty years since the dis- 
covery of the monolithic stelé of Sargon drew the attention of 
archeologists to Cyprus. The Berlin Museum instantly secured 
this precious relic, and those keen-sighted travellers, Ludwig Ross, 
De Vogiié, and Waddington soon visited Cyprus. De Vogiié 
partially explored the ground from which General Cesnola lhas 
since obtained so rich a booty, and was the first to identify this 
site with Golgos, through the evidence of Phoenician inscrip- 
tions. 

The exploration of a necropolis at Dali (Idalium) led to the 
discovery of many more antiquities which, falling into the hands 
of local collectors, gradually found their way into the Museums of 
Paris, Berlin, and London. The interesting collection in the 
Louvre has iong been known to archeologists. The collection of 
Cyprian antiquities in the British Museum is not so known, be- 
cause space has been hitherto wanting for its exhibition. 

After some years of experiments two sites were systematically 
examined by Mr. Lang and General Cesnola. In 1868 Mr. 
Lang explored a temple at Dali, in which he had the luck 
to find two hoards of early Cyprian silver coins, and some 
Cyprian and Phoenician inscriptions. A selection from these 
antiquities has been recently purchased by the British Museum. 
General Cesnola, striking on the true site of the temple at 
Golgos, which De Vogiié had missed, disinterred here a very large 
number of statues and statuettes. Round the temples both at 
Golgos and at Dali tombs were discovered which yielded quite 
a museum of vases, terra-cottas, glass, and bronzes. We have yet 
to wait for the complete account of their discoveries, which 
Messrs. Cesnola and Lang are preparing; in the meantime it is 
worth while to take a survey of the Cyprian antiquities alread 
brought to Europe, and to note the archeological phenomena whic 
result from these discoveries. 

Nearly all the sculptures hitherto found in Cyprus are executed 
in that calcareous stone the use of which for purposes of art we 
may trace in several of the Phoenician settlements in the Mediter- 
ranean. The Cyprian sculptures, again, consist for the most part 
of isolated figures, ranging from colossal size to small statuettes. 
The larger figures had stood on pedestals in rows, but neither at 
Golgos nor at Dali was there any indication that sculpture was 
used as the decoration of architecture; indeed the scantiness of 
the architectural remains at both places leads us to that 
the structure of both temples was principally of wood or other 
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perishable material. Judging from the character of the heads, 
some of which have been preserved with marvellous freshness, 
most of the statues are probably portraits dedicated by royal or 
sacerdotal personages. The remainder represent deities, among 
which may be recognized the type of Herakles as he appears in 
archaic Greek and Etruscan art. General Cesnola thinks that the 
temple at Golgos was dedicated to Aphrodite, and many curious 
female and androgynous figures found there and at Dali are pro- 
bably either local varieties of her type or connected with her 
worship. However much these types may have been modified by 
native Cyprian influence, it is to be presumed that the worship to 
which they relate came from Pheenicia. ba’ 

The sculptures found in Cyprus present certain varieties of 


: style which, though their strict chronological arrangement is not 


et practicable, may be thus classed. Some of these statues may 
& at once recognized as imitations of fine Greek art, executed 
with a certain feebleness in the modelling such as might be ex- 
pected from non-Hellenic artists working in a material incapable 
of sharpness and delicacy. Some of these statues may date as 
early as the time of Evagoras, but many of them are probably 
subsequent to the Macedonian conquest. We would call them 
specimens of pseudo-Hellenic art, chiefly valuable because among 
them are certainly several portraits, though these are not as yet iden- 
titied. Another numerous class of figures seem like mechanical 
reproductions of more ancient types, executed with conventional 
mannerism. This class may be called pseudo-archaic or Hieratic. 
It is probable that, through the force of religious associations, this 
style was retained in Cyprus till a late period. The figures in this 
Hieratic style present many new types and show some curious 
details of costume. Most of them are small portable statuettes re- 
minding us of that figure of Aphrodite just a span long which, 
as we read in Athenzeus, was purchased at Paphos by a merchant 
bound for Naukratis, and the presence of which on board his ship 
miraculously rescued the crew from a storm. 

After eliminating these two classes there remain a few statues 
and heads certainly more ancient than those already noticed, 
and which may therefore be classed as archaic. Of this class 
Golgos has yielded finer specimens than Dali. Among these 
statues the eye at once singles out certain figures the style of 
which suggests Egyptian influence, and several of which may 
represent ee kings. The conquest of Cyprus by Amasis, 
and the e between Egypt and Cyprus, which must have 
been going on from the reign of Psammetichus I., or earlier, 
may partly account for this phenomenon; it should, however, be 
noted that more than one of the Golgos statues reminds us of the 
art of the fifteenth dynasty. The remaining specimens of the 
archaic class yeane a certain family likeness to the earliest 
Greek art, which shows itself most strongly in the colossal 
Herakles from Golgos in the Cesnola collection, on the base of 
which the story of Geryon is sculptured in low relief. Still more 
Greek is the figure of a kneeling archer, also from Golgos. 

There are again certain peculiarities in these sculptures—such, 
for instance, as the conventional formality of the hair and beard— 
which remind us of Assyrian art. But, allowing for these resem- 
blances, it must be admitted that the type of features, the details 
of the dress, and certain technical peculiarities, all point to the 
same conclusion—namely, that we have here a local style, which 
must be studied in connexion with that native Cyprian race whose 
language Homer would have called barbarous, whose alphabet, 
though containing a few Greek letters, came chiefly from 
non-Hellenic sources, and whose nationality survived after their 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian conquerors had passed away. 
This Cyprian race, as it appears in their sculpture, is lantern- 
jawed, with a receding forehead, lips and chin unnaturally sharp 
and projecting, and a pointed nose. The quaint stereotyped smile, 
characteristic of early Greek and Etruscan art, is in these Cyprian 
faces exaggerated into a grotesque grimace. In the statues the 
body is always partially clothed, never so absolutely nude, as is the 
case in — early specimens of Hellenic art. The modelling, as com- 
pared with archaic Greek works in marble or bronze, is rude and 
uncertain, and the figures lack that canonical sense of proportion 
which the Hellenic artist, working in a finer material and with a 
finer instinct, so early developed. 

Our reriarks on the Cyprian sculptures have extended to such 
a length that we cannot do more than mention here the smaller 
antiquities—the fictile vases, whose Phcenician origin is proved by 
the inscription on one of them ; the little terra-cottas, which seem 
like the toys of prehistoric infants; and the works in metal, 
of which the most remarkable are the two silver bowls found 
at Citium, embossed with figures in relief, which, when com- 

aved with certain silver bowls in the Vatican, from a tomb at 
Jervetri, present so singular aresemblance. The Cyprian bowls are 
now in the Louvre. These and many other portable objects found in 
the tombs of Cyprus, the Greek 5 dem truria, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia, were probably executed by Phoenician artists as early as the 
time of Homer; and such articles must have been part of the 
cargo of “notions” offered for sale by the Phoenician trader in 
every port into which his galley could insinuate its adventurous prow. 

The discoveries in Cyprus have lifted up just a corner of the 
veil which shrouds from our inquisitive gaze the Homeric world. 
If we would know more we must organize systematic excavations 
in certain ancient sites, of which the Egyptian Naukratis should 
certainly be one, and the Beeotian Orchomenus another; nor 
should we fail to include in our investigation even the coast of 


Spain beyond the fabled pillars of the Tyrian and Greek Herakles. 
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MR. EMMET AT THE ADELPHI. 


N interesting and partially agreeable evening may n 

spent at Anelphi Theatre. The 
America possesses a dramatic literature is only second in import. 
ance to the same question as regards ourselves. It might be 
expected that the poverty of modern invention in London would 
be at least canuen in New York, and we regret to say that this 
expectation is fulfilled by a wretched play which, after hayj 
been performed more than a thousand times in various theatres 
of the United States, has now been imported into England, 
Truly, in the lowest deep there is a lower deep of imbecilj 
The Adventures of Fritz is worse than the very worst of the 
feeble compositions which are produced at our theatres as more 
vehicles for spectacle, and we notice, although not by way of 
complaint, that this particular composition is not a vehicle fop 
any spectacle at all. It is intended to afford an American 
actor, Mr. J. K. Emmet, the opportunity of introducing songs ang 
dances which are curious and pleasing; but unfortunately this 
opportunity is only arrived at after Mr. Emmet has performed jp 
several scenes of the most commonplace and dreary character, We 
are like the meek lodger who told his landlady that if he could hayg 
his milk and water in separate jugs he should consider it a favour, 
If Mr. Emmet would give an entertainment of songs and danegs 
we should be pleased to hear and see him, but as to witnessing 
another performance of his play we should say what the French. 
man said of fox-hunting. Persons who do not take the trouble 
to book places beforehand are often obliged to go to theatres be. 
tween seven and eight o’clock, and thus they become aware how 
little valuable the first hour of performance is in the eyes of 
managers. We may remark, by the way, that now that the police 
are bent on sending us all to bed before twelve o’clock, it becomes 
seriously important to consider whether the performance, properly 
so called, could not begin rather earlier. We cannot better de- 
scribe the piece in which it is Mr. Emmet’s ill fate to appear than 
by saying that it belongs to the class of dramas of the first hour, 
during which persons who happen to be in the theatre are apt to 
feel melancholy without a newspaper. We do not complain of 
the acting, because there is really nothing to act. The first 
scene and the last are exactly like portions of an unusually 
weak pantomime, and we must again protest, as we have done in 
reference to Mr. Boucicault’s proceedings at Covent Gard 
against forcing pantomime just as the market-gardeners do 
peas. The bounty both of nature and art may be best enjoyed 
at the proper season. A view of a landing-place at New York, 
with a penny toy in the shape of a steamboat, and porters and 
passengers carrying luggage, necessarily raises expectation thata 
clown will appear and commit larceny of a bandbox, in which he 
will find, to its disappointment and disgust, a baby. As regards 
the last scene, which represents a court of justice, it is difficult 
to understand how Mr. Emmet—if he is considered, by himself 
or anybody else, to be an actor of merit—can consent to take 

in such contemptible butfoonery. The expedients adopted to 
raise a laugh are scarcely worthy of a booth at fair-time. Fritz, 
whom Mr. Emmet personates, is a German immigrant. He is 
accused of uttering forged notes, and his box is opened and 
searched in court. It contains, first, a string of sausages; 
secondly, a bundle of herrings; thirdly, a jar which emits a smell 
worse than those odours of the Thames which have sometimes 


‘broken up and put to flight Committees of the House of Commons 


in sultry August. The Court, having with difficulty overcome an 
inclination to faint, is informed that the jar contains sauerkraut. In 
order to put an extra English polish on this brilliant American joke, 
the gaoler, who carries the obnoxious jar outside the court, returns 
complaining that he cannot get rid of the “aromer,” which, as we 
will inform the larger and happier part of our readers who do notsee 
it for themselves, is a pun upon his own name. The author of 
this play cannot complain to the English actors in it as Mr. 
Chatles Mathews says that a French author complained to Bouflé, 
who was out of humour with the management, “ Mais ajoutes 
done. Vous n’ajoutez rien.” If the technical word “gag” means 
the introduction intu a good play of a bad joke, we entirely acquit 
Mr. R. Romer of the oifence, and indeed we think that he deserves 
titude for happening to have a name that can be punned upon. 
t is doubtless very funny to see a judge upset his inkstand over 
his note-book and pour a sable stream upon his clerk’s head, but 
this kind of fun cannot, even in a pantomime designed for 
children, be made to last above five minutes; and it is fortunate 
if any actor can contribute anything, however absurd, to keep 
the audience laughing until the curtain falls, We leam 
from this piece something of the dramatists and actors, and 
something also of the theatrical public, of America. Oar 
cousins, as we delight to call them, only too well deserve the 
name. One touch of nature makes both sides of the Atlantic 
kin. The German in New York is regarded exactly as the French- 
man is or was in London. The same allusions to his national 
tastes and habits may be repeated a thousand or even a_ million 
times, with the certainty of raising a laugh among an ignorant 
and vulgar audience, which can easily be found in any great towD 
of England or America. To do ourselves justice, the sup 
propensity of Frenchmen for eating frogs would hardly now be 
considered an amusing topic even at the Standard or Victoria 
Theatre. But it seems that the partiality of Germans for 
sausages and sauerkraut is still a stock subject for Transatlantic 
wit. Besides the odoriferous jar, another humorous effect is sought 


in the production by Fritz of his pipe, to which he invites 
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ion of the Court. And by way of combining the terrible 

judicrous, a witness who suddenly finds himself likely 

& become a prisoner draws a pistol and snaps it at the jury. It is 

. oer worth while to endure this piece for the pleasure of seeing 
in fall. 

the mm difficult to exhaust the subject of the emptiness of this 

composition. There isascene laid in what is called “‘ The House of 


saying that its mystery is very mysterious indeed. After all that 
we 


lonel is capable of embezzlement and ay He has a real 
e child of German 

parents, whose property the Colonel has absorbed, and she is also 
the lost sister of Fritz, who appears somehow to have been left 
behind in Germany, when his tather and mother came to America. 
In order that the sister and Fritz may recognize each other, 
Fritz is brought to the Colonel’s house to give a musical 
entertainment, which is, with one exception, the only thing 
worth attention in the whole piece. It is obvious that 
this entertainment might be introduced with equal facility 
into any other piece, and with still more facility and much satis- 
faction to those who desire to hear it, the entertainment might 
be given independently of any piece at all. We all know, 
either from Dickens’s description or otherwise, how songs and 
dances can be introduced into any play which is supposed to want 
them. A fair lady is pensive and melancholy, and, to use a 
vulgarism, “ off her feed.” Her faithful attendant inquires if there 
isanything he can do to soothe or cheer her, She thinks that that 
favourite song which he used to sing in happier hours might have 
what doctors call the desired effect. Hereupon the orchestra pre- 
ludes, and the song, with perhaps an, encore, follows. Ina play 
that had any interest of its own we could bear one or two songs 
thus introduced; but we should grow impatient of half-a-dozen. 
But the Adventures of Fritz please us best when the hero is 
safe in a drawing-room, and can meet with no adventure until 
he has sung all his songs and danced all his dances. The enter- 
tainment, when we get to it, is pleasing and has something of a 
distinctive character. Possibly the presence of the valiant 
standard-bearer, Sergeant Bates, on Saturday evening gave some- 
thing of enthusiasm to the reception by the audience of Mr. 
Emmet. We shall be pleased to observe his continued popularity, 
but we should think that one hearing would be enough for the 
entertainment, and a great deal too much for the play. it appears 
to be considered the correct thing to assume that he is a genius 
far superior to the run of music-hall performers, but if he remains in 
England we are not sure that a music-hall will not prove his most 
fitting place. We'have not heard whether the Directors of the 
pm Palace have invited or engaged Sergeant Bates, but they 
L scarcely miss the opportunity of organizing an international 
festival, in which Mr. Emmet'’s entertainment might be a leading 
feature. There is one scene of the play, and -one only, that de- 
serves notice. Fritz is arrested on a charge of forgery, and sent to 
prison, where he plays with the gaoler’s child, singing and dancing 
with it on his shoulder. The gaoler complains that if he sings so 
loud and merrily all the free people outside the prison will de- 
mand accommodation in it. There is a fresh and spontaneous 
gmety in his manner when he takes the child on his shoulders and 
ces round the stage which powerfully excites the sympathy of 
the audience. Unfortunately this really good and genuine piece 
of dramatic action is followed by the trial scene, as to which it is 
impossible to use too strong terms of indignation and contempt. 
tis scarcely fit for a pantomime beyond the water, and, considered 
8a pantomime, the judge with all his efforts to be funny is not 
equal to an ordinary clown. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE.* 


W£ have delayed too long our notice of a work which in the 
startling character of its revelations is the most remarkable 
that has appeared since Mr. Darwin took the scientific world by 
storm with his Origin of Species. By his own patient and saga- 
cious research, confirmed by the observations of earlier investigators 
and contemporary labourers in the same field, and notably of Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Darwin was able to present his theory sustained by 
a mass of evidence which left biologists no choice but to accept 
the doctrine of the “ survivai of the fittest,” to use Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s happy formula, not indeed as the sole determining 
influence, but as one of the main Bsa: gprs by which higher 
forms of life have been evolved in orderly progression from the 
simplest organisms which are recognized as living matter. That 
the phenomena of life-evolution cannot be wholly accounted for 
on the principle of natural selection, without the assumption of some 
unexplained tendency to seemingly capricious variation, was 
pointed out by Mr. Mivart and many others of Mr. Darwin’s 
critics, and is not indeed disputed by himself. How modifications 
favourable to persistence have been preserved to the exclusion of 
inferior types the theory fully explains. How such modifications 
arise is a question with which Mr. Darwin has scarcely dealt. Dr. 
Bastian has taken up the story of evolution where Mr. Darwin left 
it, and though the causes (in the proper sense of the word) which 
determine the origin and early development of living forms remain 
as mysterious as ever, he has brought together an array of facts 
which must in future be taken into account in all speculation on 
the subject. Working almost exclusively upon the microscopic 
organisms from which the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are assumed to have been evolved, Dr. Bastian has announced 
results which, though, as he explains, anticipated in many instances 
by previous observers, have until recently been received with 
the same incredulity which for so many years postponed the 
acceptance of the now recognized truth of the immense antiquity 
of man. Dr. Bastian, naturally enough from his point of view, 
chafes a little at the reluctance which some scientific men, who 
are content to trace the pedigree of man, not merely to apes, but 
to the ra aed conceivable organisms, even to formless proto- 

lasm itself, have shown to accept experiments which 

ack the history of life yet another step, and bridge over the gulf 
between what we have been accustomed to call living and non- 
living matter. There is nothing, however, more wholesome in 
science than the fair scepticism which demands ample confirmation 
of results which seem at first sight to clash with previously 
accepted theories ; and probably no one would desire more eagerly 
than a genuine worker like Dr. Bastian that his experiments should 
be repeated and tested ¥ impartial, or even by hostile, observers. 
We do not propose, for the present at any rate, to discuss the con- 
troversial side of the subject. Whether our author's views may 
ultimately prevail in their integrity or not, they can only be dis- 

laced by experiments as yet untried, and by observations which 
ma not hitherto been made. Among all the results obtained by 
along chain of investigators from the very earliest time when 
men began to inquire into the origin of life—not excepting the 
work of the rather overrated Pasteur—there are none which are 
inconsistent with those which Dr. Bastian has arrived at, or with the 
still more numerous observations of Pouchet, Mantegazza, Wyman, 
Cantoni, Ochl, Gros, Braxton Hicks, Carter, Kiitzing, Reissek, 
Pineau, Schaaffhausen, Trécul, and others, which he has diligently 
collected in support of his views. His theory, whether right or 
wrong, assimilates all the known facts of the subject, while 
the counter theory which Pasteur arrogantly propounded as 
a mathematical demonstration is now proved, and indeed ad- 
mitted by men of his own school, to be radically erroneous in one 
at least of its fundamental assumptions. It does not follow that 
Dr. Bastian has attained to the mathematical certainty which 
Pasteur claimed. Just as newly ascertained facts have displaced 
Pasteur’s inferences, so facts yet to be discovered may modify Dr. 
Bastian’s theory; but until it is overthrown or qualified by the 
work of observers as patient as himself and his predecessors in in- 
vestigation, it must stand as the only i seamen which it has yet 
been found possible to give of the marvellous processes of evolution 
which the microscope has disclosed. Laying aside controversy 
then until fresh materials may revive it, we propose to give our 
readers a slight sketch of the country which Dr. Bastian has ex- 
plored, and to indicate the views of life-evolution which his dis- 
coveries have suggested to him. 

His experiments have followed three main lines of investigation. 
One class of observations is directed to the investigation of the 
transformations which matter actually living or taken direct from 
a living organism may undergo. A second class deals with the 
evolution of life from the débris of formerly living plants or 
animals. A third class is directed to the inquiry whether life can 
be developed from matter containing the organic elements, after it 
has been reduced to a crystalline form. 

We will first select a few examples of the transformation pro- 
cess. Vaucheria is a fine tufted filamentous green alga, which 
may be found in many a roadside ditch. The delicate filaments, 
when observed under the microscope, are constantly seen to under- 
go the following changes. First, there are formed within the 
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boundary wall of the filament aggregations of protoplasm and 


chlorophyll vesicles which lose their colour as the filament dies. 
Some of these encyst themselves, while others remain as mere 
masses of formless protoplasm. In the course of a few days 


many of these masses, having lost their green colour, throw out | 


rays on all sides, gradually increasing in number, and ultimately 
develop into the well-recognized animal form of actinophrys, a 
ular body some thousandth of an inch in diameter, exhi- 
iting numerous interior vacuoles, and surrounded by innumerable 
rays which it uses as the instruments of active motion. Other 
masses again come out at once as simple amcebe, while many of 
the actinophrys specimens lose their rays, and pass by a secondary 
process into theamceboid form. The ameeba, like the actinophrys, 
must be classed as an animal form, so long indeed as the verbal 
distinction between the kingdoms of life is preserved ; for though 
it presents the appearance of a mere mass of protoplasm without 
detinite boundary or fixed shape, it asserts its claim to life by its 
visible power of growth, and to animalism by its spontaneous 
motion. 

Still more remarkable transformations were obtained from 
dying filaments of nitella, a pond-growth somewhat rarer than 
vaucheria. Between the nodes of the filament there formed 
similar masses of protoplasm and chlorophyll, some of which 
developed, as in the case of those formed in vaucheria, into 
active specimens of actinophrys. Others assumed the form 
of granular spherical bodies, to which Dr. Bastian gives the 


name of embryonal spheres, Then followed a varying series of © 


marvellous transformations. Some of the embryonal spheres 
would develop internal movements of the granules, and ulti- 
mately convert themselves into a teeming mass of bacteria, sur- 


rounded by a thin wall, which after a time gave way, and set free | 


its living contents. Others in similar fashion segmented their 
contents into a multitude of spherical bodies, which soon became 
veritable monads, which on the bursting of the shell darted in all 
directionsabout the field of the microscope. Forthe benefitof readers 
who may not be familiar with microscopic forms of life, we may 
say that a bacterium is an excessively minute object, resembling 
in its normal shape a short piece of grass stem cut so as to have 
a knot or node in the middle of it, and that a monad is a creature 
of rather higher though still very minute dimensions, in shape not 
unlike a tadpole, except that the tail is proportionally much 
thinner. Both of these microscopic creatures are capable of very 
active darting motions, though occasionally their movements are 
so sluggish as not in themselves to furnish a certain test of 
vitality. At times the same embryonal sphere was seen to trans- 
form itself partly into monads and partly into bacteria. Other 
spheres go through changes into actinophrys and amcebe, others 
again into fungus-sporangia, while occasionally an arborescent 
growth appears on the surface. Similar observations have been 
made with euglenz, which are independent aquatic organisms 
somewhat resembling the embryonal spheres before-mentioned as 
they appear in the early stages of their development. 

several instances another step was added to the process. The 
amcebee and monads formed as before described have been seen to 
change into a higher organism, such as a ciliated infusiorium, an 
animal of somewhat pear-like form surrounded with delicate cilise 
by means of which it moves. Dr. Bastian records instances also of 
direct transformation of euglenz into ciliated infusoria without the 
intervention of a previous amceboid or monad existence. Ascending 
still higher in the scale of organization, creatures as complex as 
rotifers are reported to have developed themselves sometimesdirectly, 
and sometimes through intermediate stages, from low vegetable 
organisms. Dr. Gros obtained them in multitudes from euglenz, 
and Dr. Bastian records similar results from chlorococcus. When 
examined in the microscope the green chlorococcus vesicles 
were watched, and seen in every stage of transformation up 
to what is commonly called the winter egg of Hydatina senta, 
a well-known rotifer of a high order, and so to the rotifer itself, 
In other cases specimens of actinophrys underwent transformation 
into the still more highly developed forms of tardigrades and 
nematoids. And in one set of observations Dr. Bastian watched 
the formation of nematoids direct from the large bright green spore 
of vaucheria. 

The examples we have mentioned are only specimens of multi- 
tudes of observations made, not by Dr. Bastian alone, but at 
various times by many independent observers in all parts of the 
world. An experiment here or there may possibly be open to 
explanation without adopting the common conclusion to which 
they all point; but even if every doubtful observation were 
rejected, there would remain an overwhelming mass of testimony 
to the general truth that particles of living vegetable protoplasm are 
— of developing into forms of animal and vegetable life as 
ditferent from the parent stock as they are from one another. 
This singular and seemingly capricious tendency of living and 
dying matter to change with Protean facility now into one and 
now into another vital form (though caprice, it must be remem- 
bered, is in such cases only a synonym for undiscovered law) is 
one of the fundamental facts which, according to Dr. Bastian’s 
view, must lie at the root of any possible theory of life. 

We come now to the second group of experiments. In these 
the matter dealt with was no longer a living plant or dying fila- 
ment freshly separated from the parent stock, but the mere sub- 
stance extracted from what once had been living protoplasm. A 
filtered infusion or decoction of hay, turnip, cheese, or flesh, maybe 
taken as a typical instance, the observations having in every 
case been made upon solutions of these or other forms of animal or 


vegetable matter. The question proposed by Dr. Bastian,as by 
previous investigators, was whether such solutions could of then 
| selves evolve life without the presence of extraneous germs, That 
| life will under some conditions appear in some organic solutiong 
has been recognized for centuries. That under other conditiong 
and with other solutions no vital evolution takes place hag } 
been equally well established, and at the time when Dr, Bastiae 
commenced his work it was almost universally believed in the 
scientific world that Pasteur had succeeded, as he boasted, in 
demonstrating the reason why negative results were obtained in 
some cases and positive results in others. Pasteur’s theory was 
broadly this—that in every instance in which life had appeared jg 
an organic solution it sprang from germs which had either been 
allowed to remain alive in the fluid under experiment or else had 
fallen into it from the surrounding air. His experiments seemed 
at first to go far towards proving his ‘position. He did show 
beyond question, that the presence of ordinary air would en. 
courage the formation of bacteria in fluids which produced none 
when exposed only to air which had been calcined or filtered 
through wool. This proved, at least, that there was something jy 
the air, capable of being burnt or filtered out, which tended to 
promote the evolution of bacteria. He assumed, not unnaturally, 
that this unknown something was the bacterium egg or germ, and 
he explained all the positive results obtained by himself and others 
| on the hypothesis that these germs had fallen, as in most of these. 
experiments they might have fallen, into the fluid from the air, 
There were from the first a few naturalists who recognized the 
possibility that the exciting cause of life which the air supplied 
| might be mere dead particles of organic matter acting as g 
| ferment, and insisted that it was not necessary or scientific to 
| assume the presence of bacterium germs the very existence of 
| which is purely hypothetical. Pasteur’s theory, however, wag 
| generally accepted until Dr. Bastian and others established the 
| now undisputed fact that the air does not contain germs of 
bacteria, even if such germs have any existence anywhere, It. 
is now well settled that there are fluids capable of develop- 
ing swarms of bacteria if inoculated with a drop of 
another fluid already containing them, but which may be ex- 
posed as long as you please to the air without ever hatching a 
single bacterium. Pasteur’s theory, therefore, is gone, though 
his experiments remain, and have in many instances been repeated 
with like results by Dr. Bastian. But at the time when Dr, Bas- 
tian first attacked the _—, the non-existence of the supposed 
atmospheric germs had not been fully established, and according] 
he determined to work in a Torricellian vacuum. He excluded the- 
possibility of living germs remaining in the solutions by applying. 
to them an amount of heat always as great as, and often poe 
greater than, that which Pasteur himself had found to be suffi- 
cient to destroy all life in his solutions, But Dr. Bastian did not 
confine himself to the particular solutions with which Pasteur had 
worked. He tested some of these and many others with general 
results, which may be thus summed up :— 

Some solutions evolved swarms of bacteria, while different solu-- 
tions under the same conditions produced none. 

‘i The same solutions behaved very differently under different con- 
itions. 

Solutions developed bacteria in vacuo which failed to do so in 
the presence of filtered, or in some cases even of unfiltered, air. 

There were some solutions (notably astrong solution of turnip with 
the addition of a little cheese) which scarcely ever failed to evolve 
bacteria after exposure to very extreme temperatures and the most. 
careful exclusion of air. 

The experiments with the turnip and cheese solution were re- 
peated again and again with almost invariable success, and are 
regarded by Dr. Bastian as affording a crucial test on this part of 
the investigation. They may be performed with the greatest ease, 
and our author insists, fairly enough, we think, that no one is en- 
titled to call them in question who has not gone over the same 
ground with different results, This does not appear to have been 
done. 

The experiments we have described satisfied Dr. Bastian, not 
only that the panspermic notion was a fallacy, as is now pretty 
generally acknowledged, but that the bacteria which he saw time 
after time in his hermetically-sealed tubes were the genuine 
products of the once living matter which his fluids held im 
solution. The second fundamental fact, therefore, which he claims 
to have established is that once living matter is capable, even 
after having been boiled down into a solution, of evolving living 
organisms de novo—i.e, without the presence of previously living 
germs. We may add that this evolution occurs generally in the 
form of bacteria, but at times also as torule vibriones @ 
leptothrix filaments, which appear to be capable of derivation 
from bacteria and from one another in the manner already de- 
— with reference to amcebwe, monads, ciliated infusoria, and 
rotifers, 

The third class of experiments which we have mentioned led 
to less decisive results. Having satisfied himself as to the 
capacity of organic solutions to develop life, Dr. Bastian next- 
attacked crystalline solutions in a similar way. The results were 
remarkable. No bacteria seem ever to have appeared, but fungus 
spores and actual fungi were frequently observed. It was not 

ways as easy in these cases as it was in the observations 0B 
bacteria to ascertain that the objects seen were living. The 1a 
multiplication of bacteria by fission affords the most conclusive 
evidence of life, even when the movements are too sluggish to 


be decisive; but no satisfactory evidence of this kind seems i 
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obtained in the case of the fungi and spores developed 
solutions. Then, again, though will destroy 
the life of a fungus or its spore, it does not always disintegrate 
it so completely as to enable the observer to distinguish with cer- 
tainty between a live specimen and one that has been exposed to a 
high temperature. Lastly, Dr. Bastian ascertained that fungus 
spores and actual fungi might often be found in the interior of the 
tals from which he made his solutions. For these reasons he 
does not profess to have proved that life can be evolved out of 
ine solutions, though he does not disguise his own expecta- 
tion that when the subject is more fully worked out this also will 
have to be recognized as an established fact. 

Besides the three main groups of observations the nature of 
which we have indicated, Dr. Bastian’s work contains many in- 
teresting investigations into the varying modes of growth and re- 

uction of lower organisms which we cannot now discuss, The 
theory of life which he bases upon the results of his inquiries will 
also need more ample consideration than the space now at our 
disposal will allow, and must be reserved for future discussion. 


MIDDLEMARCH.* 


F we are to on Middlemarch a novel at all, we may say that 
I as a didactic novel it has scarcely been Pstrt ws § Never 
before have so keen and varied an observation, so deep an insight 
into character and motives, so strong a grasp of conceptions, such 
power of picturesque description, worked together to represent 
through the agency of fiction an author’s moral and social views. But 
the reservation we have implied is a broad one. No talent, not 

jus itself, can quite overcome the inherent defect of a conspicuous, 
constantly aga: lesson, or bridge over the disparity between 
the storyteller with an ulterior aim ever before his own eyes and 
the reader’s, and the ideal storyteller whose primary impulse is a 
story to tell, and human nature to portray—not human nature 
as supporting a theory, but human nature as he sees it. The 
same reader who gives himself in unreserved trust to the master 
of humour and pathos whose object is to please him by his art, is 
justified in mpi a bias or one-sided estimate of qualities 
where 2 moral has to be worked out through human agency. His 
confidence is disturbed, he is at once put upon his mettle, when 
the same gifts seem employed to betray him into unconscious, 
and perhaps unwilling, admissions, Self-respect calls upon him at 
every turn either to renounce maps pe and prejudices or to stand 
up and defend them—attitudes of mind altogether alien from 

t relaxation which it is the assumed office of fiction to provide 
for its votaries. Not but that he must be hard to please who cannot, 
without overtaxing his powers of attention, derive plenty of amuse- 
ment pure and simple out of Middlemarch—all that the ordinary 
novel-reader reads a novel for; but it would be unjust to so 
thoughtful, powerful, and earnest a writer to ignore the intention 
that underlies the whole. And to read such writing and thinking as 
they ought to be read is areal exercise of mind ; especially as we 
own ourselves, while charmed by inimitable touches of character, 
and enjoying the author’s graces of style and felicity of illus- 
tration and allusion, not seldom differing from her views and 


strictures upon society, and her suggestions for its amendment. 


Of course where a moralist and satirist quarrels with societ: 
he is very sure to be able to adduce an abundance of facts on his 
side. The quarrel with humanity in Middlemarch is its selfishness, 
and the quarrel with society is its hollow respectability. Human 
nature and society are hard things to defend ; but care for self up to 
a point is not identical with selfishness; and respectability which 
pers its way and conducts itself with external propriety is not 

ollow in an on sense. And we must say that if our young 
ladies, repelled by the faint and “neutral” virtues of Celia on 
the one hand, and the powerfully drawn worldly Rosamond on 
the other, take to be Dorotheas, with a vow to dress differently 
from other women, and to regulate their own conduct on the 
of the state of things into which 

ey are born, the world will be a less comfortable world without 
being a better one. 
_ Dorothea is so noble and striking a character—her charm grow- 
ing upon us as the story advances—she is so penetrated by a 
sense of duty, so ardent in her longing to make the world better 
and happier, that we would not introduce her as an example unfit 
for general imitation had the ordinary domestic type of woman 
with whom she is contrasted been drawn bya more friendly hand. 
Dorothea is born with the temper and the aspirations of a St. 
Theresa; to her the destinies of mankind, seen by the light of 
Christianity, made the solicitudes of feminine fashion appear an 
occupation for Bedlam. She will not ride, because all people 
cannot afford a horse. She takes no interest in art, because it is the 
delight of the few beyond the reach of material want. Her strength 
of opinions, and her propensity to act on them, thus put her from 
the first at odds with society, which, we are told, expected 
Women to have weak opinions, “ while still finding its greatest 
safeguard in the security that opinions were not acted on.” 
As a foil to these high sentiments, we have her sister 
Celia, of whom Dorothea says that she never did anything naughty 
since she was born, and who really never goes contrary to 
our sense of what is amiable and dutifal in woman; though, 
not being in the good ree of the author, we are not allowed to 
find her attractive. clever than Dorothea, she has more 
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worldly wisdom, which means perhaps more instinctive perceptions ; 
and not feeling it her duty to subvert the world, she can take 
her place in it naturally. But surely it is not every girl’s du 
to refuse the advantages and pleasures of the condition in whi 
she finds herself because all do not share them. She is not selfish 
because she is serenely happy in a happy home; and if she does 
her best to help and alleviate the suffering within her reach, she 
may comfort herself in the belief that the eye of Providence never 
eeps. 

It is certain that nothing in human nature in the way of a 
virtue or a will stand a strict analysis unshaken. The 
analytical mind is logically driven into di ment, Thus 
Pascal, refining upon the pervading vanity of man, holds it impos- 
sible to escape from it. “Those who write against glory wish for 
the glory of having written well; those who read it wish for the 
glory of having read it; and I who write this have perhaps the 
same longing, and those who read me will have it also.” There is 
no escape but in the ideal. Perhaps such a state of mind almost 
leads to hardness where the sympathies are not active—which 
they are not with our author on first — her story. Early 
during its progress we have at times said to ourselves, The subjects 
and sentiments are ic, but not the persons; the writer does not 
identify herself with them. But such a writer too keenly enters 
into her creations not to become attached to them, and therefore 
sympathetic ; and tenderness for human frailty, and belief in human 
feeling, with whatever alloy of self, give a pathos to the close 
which the beginning did not promise. 

We have all our especial antipathies among the vices; and the 
h isy of seeming, the “dwelling in decencies for ever,” the 
cant of selfishness, are the antipathies of George Eliot. As one 
book of this series followed another, each seemed to say, 
This is your benevolence, this your learning, this your fail 
life, this your religion! The sleek trust in Providence whi 
easy or grasping selfishness makes its boast is the particular sub- 
ject of warning and contempt. The carefully elaborated character 
of Bulstrode, no hypocrite of the common type, but one who 
sincerely hopes to flatter Divine Justice into condoning the wrong 
done, and permitting ill-gotten gains to prosper on condition of 
a certain amount of service done, is a leading instance; but most 
of the selfishness of Middlemarch shelters itself under an assumed 
appeal from conscience to religion. Whether it be poor Celia justi- 
fying her girl’s love of pretty things under the test that the 
necklace she longs for won’t interfere with her prayers; or Mr. 
Brooke excusing a political move with one of his favourite sum- 
maries—“ Religion, properly speaking, is the dread of a Here- 
after”; or Mrs. Waule arguing that for her brother Peter to turn 
his property into Blue-Coat land was flying in the face of the 
Almighty that had prospered him, the appeal is uniformly a 
cover to the real thought or motive, and, as such, a fit subject for 
the satirist’s pen. But every man’s religion may be vulgarized if 
the alloy is too curiously sought for. e like things in groups; 
our preferences and convictions are tied together by association ; 
but it is not always fair to couple the highest of these with the 
lowest, as though the same amount and quality of thought and 
conviction went to each. When we are told that Mrs. Bulstrode 
and Mrs. Pymdale had the same preferences in silks, patterns of 
underclothing, china ware, and clergymen, it does not prove the 
religion represented by the clergyman to be superficial and trivial, 
though it sounds so in such a conjunction. Middlemarch is 
melancholy, it is due perhaps to its religion being all duty. 
without a sufficient admixture of hupe. e miss the out-loo 
of blue sky which is as essential to the cheerful portraiture of 
humanity by the moralist as a glimpse into the open is to the por- 
traiture of art. 

In so far as Middlemarch is an allegory Mr. Casaubon represents 
learning as opposed to science. Bunyan’s Mr. Bat’s-eyes is not 
more a personification of qualities than is Dorothea’s first choice 
with his lean person, blinking eyes, white moles, and formal 
phrases; with talents chiefly of the burrowing kind, ing his 
taper among the tombs of the past in diligent exploration; his 
book, the “ Key to all the Mythologies,” itself a tomb, Alto- 
gether he is a striking figure, though now and then the author 
searcely shows herself as entirely at home in his surroundings— 
for example, in his college jealousies and sorenesses—as we 
generally find her. As for Dorothea’s sudden choice of him for a 

usband, it is not without precedent in real life, reminding us at 
once of Madame de Staél when a prodigy of fifteen gravely proposing 
to her parents that she should marry Gibbon; as fat a specimen 
of distinguished middle life as Mr. Casaubon was a lean one. The 
more a woman has aims of her own, and a sense of power to 
carry them out, the less is she guided by the common motives 
and aspirations of her sex. Personally we can acquiesce in 
her first choice more readily than in her second. There 
are two views of Ladislaw, who, we scarcely know on what 
reasonable grounds, is a great favourite with the author. He 
charms Dorothea by qualities exactly the reverse of her husband’s; 
by his passionate prodigality of statement; by his ready under- 
standing of her thoughts, which Mr. Casaubon always snubbed as 
long-exploded opinions, if not heresies; by the sunny bright- 
ness of his expression and hair, that seemed to shake out 
light when he moved his head quickly, “ showi 

. Casaubon by contrast altogether rayless”; by his 
an incarnation of the spring which we must suppose he typifies; 
by his versatility and quick transitions of mood and feeling, 
being made of such impressionable stuff that the bow of a 
violin drawn near him cleverly would at one stroke change the 
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aspect of the world for him; by his easy unconventional manners 
and attitudes, and indifference to the solid goods of life. All these 
are doubtless attractions. Nature has done much for him, but 
duty—by which all the other characters of the story are tested— 
altogether fails in him, He does what he likes, whether right or 
wrong, to the end of the story; he makes no sacrifices; even his 
devotion to Dorothea does not preserve him from an unworthy 
flirtation with his friend Lydgate’s wife. | He is happy by luck, 
not desert. Just as devotees of the Virgin are said to be saved 
at the last moment by a medal worn or a rosary said in her honour, 
so the chance of his choosing the right woman to worship (though 
not at the right time) saves him from the consequences of idleness 
and mere self-pleasing; while poor Lydgate—ten times the better 
man—suffers not only in happiness, but in his noblest ambitions, 
and sinks to the lower level of a good practice and a good in- 
come because he marries and is faithful to the vain selfish creature 
whom Ladislaw merely flirts with. We daresay, however, it is 
inevitable that a grand woman who never in her life called things 
by the same name as other people should not match in her own 
degree. There is quite enough of the vagabond in Ladislaw, in 
spite of his remote kinship with Mr. Casaubon, to make Mrs. 
adwallader’s judgment stick by one, that Dorothea might as 
well marry an Italian with white mice; for the author spares us 
nothing, and allows his enemies to sum up his genealogy—“ the son 
of a Polish fiddler, and grandson of a thieving Jew pawnbroker.” 
It is the man, not his antecedents, that the ideal woman cares 
for. But, after all, what is the example she sets? How does it 
differ from the ball-room choice of any ordinary girl who 
takes the pleasant fellow who pleases her fancy? not that 
it is reasonable to require or to expect her to make the 
same sort of mistake twice over. This Mrs. Cadwallader— 
a bright bit of worldly common sense always welcome in the 
county circle we'get pleasantly familiar with—is, however, equally 
caustic upon both objects of Dorothea’s choice. Celia tells her that 
her sister marries Mr. Casaubon because he has a great soul. 
“ With all my heart,” she replies. “Oh, Mrs. Cadwallader,” cries 
Lelia, “I don’t think it can be nice to marry a man with a great 
soul.” “ Well, my dear, take warning. You know the look of 
one now; when the next comes and wants to marry you, don’t 
accept him.” 
We have left ourselves no space for more than recognizing the 
immense amount of character described. The book is like a 
rtrait gallery. From Mr. Brooke with his ingenious summaries, 
is universal experience, and never failing reservations—highly 
amusing to the reader, but more tolerated in his circle than 
the ordinary feeling of human nature towards bores makes quite 
natural—to the wonderful group of hungry expectants gathered 
round the miser’s death-bed, voice, eyes, movement, physiognomy, 
all are photographed from the life. Though here we must point 
out sonie prejudices, as we would fain suppose them, which make 
the author hard upon natural distinctions of eye and complexion. 
All her weak and mean and knavish people are blond, as she calls 
fair-skinned: and blue eyes are uniformly disingenuous. The 
acutest observer is not free from prepossession. But what a cease- 
lessly busy observation ; what nicety of penetration; what a tena- 
city of memory are indicated by these different social pictures! All 
the gradations of rank and class, nicely measured and appreciated, 
even while the distinctions of rank are represented as provoking 
the low ambition of common souls, and therefore things to be 
overstepped by natures of higher insight and more universal good 
will. In such questions the book is a deliberate challenge to 
society as at present constituted. Where we pause to doubt or 
to dispute we may detect an especial care and point in the word- 
ing, showing the author to be aware of the reader’s arrested 
attention. As a challenge we have dwelt on the design of this 
remarkable book, hoping to return to it on a future occasion as a 
novel of character and familiar social life. 


MOUNSEY’S JOURNEY THROUGH THE CAUCASUS AND 
PERSIA.* 


THO demur to the accuracy of a picture drawn by an official 

person after a rapid tour through a strange country is no very 
‘difficult task. A gentleman who has been employed in some 
diplomatic situation at Continental capitals is colideaty called on 
to reside in the heart of Persia. He remains there, as he tells us, 
“ for a considerable period,” and visits the most famous places in 
the Empire; but he rides official horses, puts up at official rest- 
houses, eats official dinners, is officially presented to the Shah and 
his Ministers, and naturally, it will be said, falls in with the views 
and opinions of his colleagues and friends in office. He sees the 
native character through a veil, and never penetrates below the 
surface. To know foreigners completely you must either conform 
to their peculiar manners and customs, or else you must have 
dealings with them in sheer reliance on personal character and 
private enterprise, without any of the prestige which the shadow 
of a Minister or an Ambassador affords. To a certain extent this 
‘objection is just. But there is a good deal to be said for the 
opportunities and advantages which are conferred by a residence 
vat the Court of an Eastern potentate under British authority. 
‘In the first place, all the accumulated wealth of experience trans- 
mitted by past generations becomes at once the heri of the 
new comer. ‘he reports, summaries, and statistics of the Legation 


* A Jou through the Caucasus and the Interior cs Persia. By 
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are placed unreservedly at his disposal. In the next, he ig 
guaranteed against ludicrous errors and absurd misconceptions, 
He is very soon set right on points of etiquette and common go¢} 
customs, Is taught to distinguish between a Kabaub and a Nawauh 
between a Mirza and a Moolla; and is not likely, after a few days 
residence, to mistake a portly Saudagar, or merchant, for the 
Sudr-i-Azim, or Prime Minister. Moreover a well-trained officig) 
has already in other countries been in the habit of analysin 
character, weighing evidence, and allowing for differences of 
national feelings and thoughts. If he has any skill in the selection 
of his subjects and the arrangement of his materials, he m 
produce a valuable addition to the existing stock of information 
on any half-known or unvisited country. At any rate it is quite 
certain that men will do wisely, while exploring odd nooks ang 
corners, not to neglect the knowledge which can be collected op 
the beaten paths. 

Mr. Mounsey’s book is free from errors of the kind caused } 
overweening confidence and disregard of friendly advice; and it 
is quite evident that, besides being a good linguist, he is a man 
of great —— activity, thorough enjoyment of travel, and ve: 
considerable powers of description. As the Caucasus is better 
known than modern Persia, we shall confine ourselves mainly, if 
not entirely, to the dominions of the Shah. Let us briefly 
compare them with other countries, in point of size, popu- 
lation, and so forth. Persia extends from North to South 

oo miles, and 850 from East to West; in other words, 
it is about equal in size to Great Britain and France. It 
has within these limits a population of five millions, or that of 
Treland; and its revenue is two millions sterling, or one million 
less than what is contributed to the Indian Exchequer by the 
province of the Punjab. Though not without some natural advan- 
tages, it has to contend against many physical drawbacks, 
tracts are mere deserts of sand or salt. The rainfall, in spite of 
ranges of high mountains and table-lands, is deficient; and the 
rivers, instead of gathering a volume of water as they flow on- 
ward, and terminating near some favoured maritime harbour, lose 
themselves in howling wildernesses and bitter lakes. Then the 
range of temperature is extraordinary. The strip of country along 
the Persian Gulf is for the greater portion of the year heated like 
a furnace. A similar strip to the North, along the shores of the 
Caspian, is for five months of the year moist, feverish, and un- 
healthy. One part, in fact, has a climate like that of Scinde 
and 4" . the other resembles Burmah and Lower 
Bengal. Then, between these two extremes there is a vast region 
raised from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea-level. Fora few 
weeks some part of this tract lies deep in snow; for the remainder 
of the year it affords to the traveller a dreary prospect over 
brown ridges of hills, ravines destitute of vegetation, and shifting 
sands. Here and there the desolation is relieved or broken b 
plains of velvet turf, or green cornfields, or gardens decked wi 
the roses and the cypresses, the hyacinths and the lilies, which 
Persian poets have fairly used up in their amatory lyrics and son, 
All the varieties of heat and cold are experienced at Teheran, the 

resent capital of the Empire, more than 3,000 feet above the sea- 
evel. About Christmas the members of the Mission skate, for 
the edification and amusement of the Shah and his Ministers, , 
in long shallow ponds protected by high walls from the 
rays of the sun, which are powerful even at that period, 
in spite of icy winds. In the height of summer all residents who 
can do so quit the capital for summer quarters on the slopes of the 
Elburz mountains, or else pass their days in underground cham- 
bers and their nights on the house-tops. The climate is so 
that no ill effect follows on exposure to night air, and not as 
of rust is seen on steel after months of use. Macadamized or 
metalled roads there are none, or next to none. ‘The activity of 
the Department of Public Works under this head is represented 
by six miles, which lead from Teheran to one of the Shab’s 
country houses, and by a line from Kudum, near the Caspian. Still 
facilities for travelling are found. All Persians can ride, though, 


| according to Mr. Mounsey, they can hardly be said to fulfil one 


of the other traditional requirements of their education; and the 
traveller who can endure fatigue will obtain fresh horses at each 
Manzil or station, and can put up in caravanserais, or occasion- 
ally in tombs. Over a considerable portion of the Empire the 
authority of the Shah may be termed nominal, and Nomad tribes, 
dwelling in black tents, plunder caravans. The army is a heavy 
item in the budget. There are ninety foot regiments, each 800 
strong ; some three regiments of regular horse ; 5,000 artillery- 
men, and a swarm of 30,000 irregular cavalry. Local recruiting 
by heads of tribes is much in fashion, from which cause, as may 
readily be conceived, local interests are attended to by the com- 
mander of a regiment in downright opposition to the government. 
It isthe system, in fact, of private patronage, and not of open purchase. 
The soldiers, though sober, enduring, and not ungrateful, are 
armed, ill fed, badly equipped, and irregularly paid. Mr. Mounsey 
tells us that the drill and discipline, such as they are, were intro- 
duced by English officers, who have long left the country. It 
may perhaps not be generally known, as the author does not 
mention the fact, that when about the year 1820 or 1822 Abbas 
Mirza, the son of the reigning sovereign, was organizing & standi 
army, he received offers of service from two or more Fren ' 
soldiers of the First Empire, and owing to bad advice, or want 0 
sagacity, refused the offer. Rejected at Teheran, the —— 
adventurers found their way to Lahore, where the astute r a 
Runjeet Singh, at once perceived their value; and it was a @ 
school of Avitabile, Allard, Court, and Ventura that the 
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ists and the Akalis acquired that precision of fire and 
of movement which caused such trouble in the 
two Sikh campaigns of 1845-6 and 1848-9. 

The author judiciously refrains from lengthy disquisitions on the 
Persian character. But he is fully justified in pointedly remarking 
that causes other than natural or physical ones must have contri- 
puted to produce the decline and debility which are everywhere 
apparent. It is quite true that in a climate where men may be 
frozen to death at one period and scorched up at another, agri- 
culture must be followed under difficulties. But irrigation on a 
scale commensurate with the needs of the country seems now to be 
unknown; the population is as poor and scanty in the fertile regions 
gs in those cursed with barrenness. In the capital the streets 
are narrow and ill paved, and the houses uncomfortable ; and the 
only sign of progress, as we understand that term, is the intro- 
duction of the telegraph. On the other hand, the breed of horses 
js good, and the Persians are excellent horsemen, and have 
some sense of humour; the bazaars are not badly oe sc 
with various kinds of provisions; fruits are plentiful and well 
favoured; and the light wines of Hamadan would justify 
the praises of Hafiz. ucation is exactly of the kind which we 
have heard of elsewhere in Mahommedan countries. To repeat 
the Koran, to quote freely from Hafiz, Sadi, and the author of the 
« Shah-namah,” and to study a little Arabic as a classic, or as we 
learn French or German, is the aim and end of a Mahommedan 
student. We are glad to find that Mr. Mounsey, while dwelling 
on the popularity of Hafiz, nowhere gives any countenance to a 
foolish story, current many years back, that Moore’s Lalla Rookh 
had been translated into Persian, and was constantly sung “in 
the streets of Ispahan.” Persia is dotted with the wrecks of 
ancient capitals and with modern cities which are either in ruins 
or have been partly deserted from caprice or from policy. The 
remains of Pasargade, with whatis indentified as the figure of Cyrus 
and his tomb; the fertile plain of Mardusht or Merdasht, with the 
Mausoleum of Darius; the neonptions in Greek, and in Peblevi, 
the ancient language of Media; the Vale of Kermanshah, and the 

igantic walls which show what Ecbatana or Hamadan must have 

in its prime—all this has been described by previous 
travellers, and our author does wisely in giving us his own vivid 
impressions of the architecture and ruins, instead of dissertations 
to show that Sir mone Rawlinson is correct in identifying the 
Takht-i-Suleiman with the early Median capital of Herodotus. 
Some remarks on the descent in the style and material of archi- 
tecture are suggestive. Augustus, we know, found a great cit 
of brick and left it of marble. In Persia the process is reversed. 
The builders of Pasargade and Persepolis deemed marble of no 
account, and strewed it in all directions. At Isfahan—though 
said onan circulated Persian proverb to be “ half the world” 
—there was less marble, but much stone and bricks from the 
kiln; at Shiraz we get rid of marble and come to stone, bricks 
from the kiln, or bricks dried in the sun; and Teheran is 
com of bricks dried in the sun, and of mud, Yet there 
can be no doubt that Teheran is wisely chosen for political and 
military reasons as the capital. 

The English love of sport breaks out in a traveller who is evi- 
dently well read, and who can describe graphically what he sees 
and admires. Large game does not appear to be very abundant, 
though we do hear of herds of antelope, and wild sheep and wild 
asses in the central districts, and of tigers and wild boars in the 
forests of the Caspian provinces, or to the north of the Elburz 
chain. But snipe, including the solitary species, frequent the 
marshes in large numbers ; hares which have an unpleasant habit 


of running to earth like their blue kindred in the Scotch High- 


lands, are abundant, and so are partridges of more than one kind. 
The hobarah, which is termed “a small species of bustard,” we 
take to be the floriken, of beautiful plumage, occasionally difficult 
to approach, but so easy to shoot that the veriest tyro may knock 


it over. We must take exception to the description of what is | 


termed the black partridge. It is “larger than the ordinary part- 
ridge.” “The male is of a beautiful brown chocolate colour, like a 
men pe. with white feathers, and it has a deep orange beak and 
egs, and a very peculiar call. The flesh resembles in colour that of 
a grouse, and has a disagreeably aromatic taste.” Now the black 
partridge, found in many parts of India and in the North of Africa 
1s very little, if at all, larger than the common grey species. The 
breast of the male is jet black, and not chocolate, and though it 
has some feathers resembling those of a guinea-fowl, the flesh is 
as white as that of any pheasant or quail. Either, then, Mr. 
Mounsey has confounded two different kinds of the genus Francolin, 
or else what Englishmen term the black partridge in Persia is 
not the “ black ” of Barbary and of Upper and Central India. The 
aromatic taste may be owing to accidental or local food, just asthe 
taste of turpentine perceptible in ptarmigan shot in Norway in 
the winter, when the bird eats the tops of the spruce-fir. Here is 
an account of some extraordinary fishing. A small stream at the 
foot of Mount Demavend yielded, in three days, four hundred and 
fifty trout, though not of a large size. The fish were evidently 
quite unprepared for artificial flies, and rose “ by twos and threes” 
to every throw of the line. None, however, appear to have ex- 


“Ceeded a pound and a half in weight. We think the author must 


have been misled when he derives the well-known term “ Feringi” 
from the Varangians, familiar to readers of Gibbon and of Count 
Robert of Paris. The terms Feringi, or Farangi, and Ferangistan 
have been hitherto supposed to be slight corruptions of the word 
Frank, and to have been made known to Orientals from and after 
the Crusades. In some other explanations Mr. Mounsey is more 


happy. There are neither roses to be seen nor nightingales to ba 
heard on the banks of the celebrated stream of Bendemeer; and so 
far from there being anything poetical in the subject, the word is 
a compound, originating in the act of an intensely practical and 
wasp governor who, somewhere in the tenth century, threw a 
m or embankment across the waters for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. The work is twenty-five feet in height, has stood for eight 
hundred years, still answers its purpose, and is known in the 
country as Bund-i-Amir, or the Embankment of the Nobleman. 
We could wish that the author had explained more in detail the 
arrangement under which the English Pegation is established at 
Gulhek, a village six miles north of Teheran, removed from 
the fumum et opes of the capital. We should have been glad to 
know the Persian equivalent for the word “fief,” which is used 
to designate this cession of land; and we apprehend that it 
may have taken place under what is known as Altumgha, 
or the Great Seal. It is clear to us that the Shah has 
not parted with his sovereign rights in the village and 
tract in question, though the inhabitants by virtue of their 
transfer enjoy special immunities and privileges. Unwisely, as we 
think, they are by us exempted from tribute. They furnish no 
recruits and billet no soldiers, and the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, which of course must be exercised somehow, is delegated to 
a functionary nominated by the British Minister. Technically 
speaking, our representative can only exercise these particular 
powers of nomination and supervision as a delegate of the Shah; 
and though we imagine the procedure, courts, and modes of 
government to remain essentially Persian, it may be assumed that 
the favourite and national mode of correction, the bastinado, is re- 
strained within such limits as would not alarm the friends and 
well-wishers of a Wykehamist Preefect. - 
We have not space for several other topics. Mr. Mowe will 
perhaps do well another time to refrain from scattering French 
hrases over his narrative when they serve no particular purpose. 
Te is fair to say, however, that they occur mainly in his journey 
through Georgia and the Caucasus, and disappear after he passes 
Tabreez, when his ear catches the pleasing sound of the French of 
the East. And though there are indications that his residence 
was not sufficiently prolonged, nor his studies deep enough, to 
render him a finished Persian scholar, he has evidently a facility 
for languages, and does not misapply native terms. We take leave 
of him as one who has written a book not perhaps deep or original, 
but still animated, unpretentious, accurate as far as our knowledge 
carries us, and pleasant to read. In his pages the Persian climate 
may be felt, and the ancy | c to the eye, from uplands of 
russet-brown and barren defiles, to ens verdant, with cool 
waters and heavy with blossom and fruit, and we go from the 
driving sleet of a Russian climate to the blinding glare of a tropical 
summer. The conclusions to which the facts, statistics, and mode 
of government as described point, are, however, not very re- 
assuring. The population is not numerous, and we do not see 
how the revenue can be increased. The two largest Persian 
cities, Tabreez and Teheran, do not nearly equal in numbers the 
population of Benares, and but slightly ex the census returns 
of such a town as Bareilly, the capital of the British-Indian 
province of Rohilcund. There is no abundant rain, which 
in so many tropical countries drenches the country and redeems 
the soil from barrenness. The stick is resorted to as the universal 
mode of correction. The army is a serious on the finances 
without being sufficiently equipped and organized for defence ; and 
the country seems exhausted. Yet few will deny that Persi 
from its splendid remains, its curious manners, and its graceful an 
lished language, well deserves to be studied, or that the Shah 
is a potentate whom Englishmen who really understand our 
Asiatic position must desire to see friendly, amenable to unselfish 
advice and sound influences, and yet independent and secure, 


FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND.* 
(Second Notice.) 


O one can charge Mr. Froude this time with not going back 
to the beginning. His subject, according to the title-page, 
is the English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century ; but we do 
not get into the eighteenth century till somewhere about the 
287th page. In this case there can be no doubt, as his former 
book shows, that he had worked at the times earlier than those 
with which he was immediately concerned. Indeed, after we 
have got through the Thrasymachean philosophy and some 
Shakspearian illustrations which follow it, we get a sketch of the 
earlier Irish history, in which Mr. Froude goes the length of 
quoting Giraldus. Still it strikes us that he sat down to 
write with a conception of his subject somewhat different from 
that which he came to have before he had reached the end of his 
volume. As we said in a former article, the general result of 
the volume is to show that all who have ever set foot in Ireland, or 
had anything to do with Ireland—save of course Cromwell and 
his Puritans—were pretty much of a muchness, as bad as bad 
could be. But in this earlier stage we get a much brighter picture 
of one at least of the parties concerned. England ye cir 
the description can hardly be meant for the few years of Cromwell 
only—in the character of the charmer, and Ireland in that of the 
deaf adder :— 
Unhappily, though unable to shake off the authority of England, they 
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were able to irritate her into severities which gave their accusations some 
show of colour. Everything which she most valued for herself—her laws 
and liberties, her orderly and settled government, the most ample security 
for person and property—England’s first desire was to give to Ireland in 
fullest measure, The temper in which she was met exasperated her into 
harshness and at times tocruelty ; and so followed in succession alternations 
of revolt and punishment, severity provoked by rebellion, and breeding in 
turn fresh cause for mutiny, till it seemed at last as if no solution of the 
problem was possible save the expulsion or destruction of a race which ap- 
peared incurable. 

We are not told exactly when this ye or whether it was 
before or after the famous Statute of Kilkenny in 1367, which 
draws from Mr. Froude a comment which seems hardly to agree 
with the earlier picture :— 


The attempt to keep the races apart has lately been considered vain and 

impolitic ; but the framers of these statutes understood the conditions more 
clearly than those who condemued them. The interfusion of races did 
not mean the elevation of the Irish to the level of their rulers, but the de- 
gradation of the ruler to the state of those whose fashions it was his busi- 
ness to extirpate. 
This state of things, for which we have a date, is hardly con- 
sistent with the state of things described in the other extract, and 
for which we have no date. Still less can we make it agree with 
another picture nearer to the end of the book, in which we get the 
following as the description of English rule in Ireland at all times 
before and since the few blissful years in the seventeenth cen- 
tury :— 

Unjust violence, alternating with affected repentance for past oppression, 
and childish prate about Jrish ideas. This has been the eternal see-saw in 
the English administrations of the unlucky country. Who but Cromwell 
has ever tried to rule her by true ideas ? 
We might perhaps have some little misgiving as to ruling any 
people by avy ideas of any kind, but the opposition between Irish 
ideas and true ideas is at least forcible. The ideas of people 
whose fashions it was a duty to extirpate were not likely to be 
true ideas. Still when we are dealing with so hopeless a people 
—a people whose fashions at all events were to be extirpated, while 
we get some hints that it would not have been amiss if the people 
had been extirpated themselvyes—it is some comfort to be told, as 
we are by Mr. Froude in page 15, that “they had some human 
traits.” The Irish “ were fond of music and ballad singing,” and 
“ they were devout after a fashion of their own” ; they were there- 
fore, after all, evenin Mr. Froude’s eyes, not exactly brute beasts, 
Presently we are told that they are “imaginative and poetical, 
yet unable to boast of one single national work’ of art,” and that 

they have little architecture of their own, and the forms 
introduced from England have been robbed of their grace.” Now, 
when we think of the marked and strongly national forms of the 
ancient Irish architecture, both of the Round Towers and of the 
strictly national churches reaching their highest development in 
Cormach Chapel at Cashel, and when we remember that Mr. 
Froude, as appears from his reprinted Essays, has been in 
Treland, we are driven to think that he must belong to 
that sect who look on the ancient buildings of Ireland as 
the work of Cuthites, Phcenicians, Buddhists, or other mysterious 
and uncanny kinds of people. What he makes of buildings like 
Hoar Abbey and Holy Cross and the elegant churches of the 
friars, to say nothing of St. Canice itself, in none of which does 
it seem to us that the forms of English architecture have been 
robbed of their grace, we cannot undertake to guess. 

But we must not tarry longer in these early times, as we have a 
good deal to say about Mr. Froude as he is concerned with times 
which come nearer to those which are marked out in his title-page. 
Mr. Froude gives an elaborate and moving account of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1641; allits atrocities are dwelt upon with painful 
minuteness. Now this Irish Rebellion is one of those many events 
of which it would be quite possible to draw up several contradictory 
accounts equally drawn from contemporary authorities, if we draw 
up each from the contemporary authorities on one side only. No 
doubt the atrocities committed by the Irish in this revolt were as 
fearful as anything that ever was done in any time or place. But 
it is only just to remember that they were the work of the 
nation which Mr. Froude rather grudgingly allows to have had 
some human traits, and which therefore cannot, by Mr. Froude at 
least, be judged with any fairness according to the same standard 
as nations whose claim to rank as human beings is more fully 
made out. The barbarian, after all, only repaid the civilized man 
in his own coin, though certainly, after the manner of barbarians, 

rhaps sometimes of civilized men also, with rather heavy 
interest on the original debt. We shudder as we read the doings 
of the Irish rebels, Yet we should remember that the Celts have 

long memories; that they doubtless bore in mind how, ages 
before, English churchmen had ruled that it was no sin to 
slay an Irishman; and that in far more recent, and we sup- 
pose that we may say more civilized, times English officers 

gone out to “have some killing”—that is, to “ pot” 
Irishmen, asin later times we have heard of “ potting Pandies.” Mr. 
Froude too writes with a little indignation at the unreasonable- 
ness of the Irish, both in 1641 and iv 1689, in rebelling just after 
England had given them seasons of at least comparative pro- 
sperity. If Mr. Froude had taken a wider range of history, he 
would haveseen that there was nothing very wonderful in this. It is 
the general law of all revolts; as a rule, an oppressed nation does 
not revolt when things are at the very worst, but when things 
have got somewhat better. It is because things have got some- 
what better that they have gained the spirit and strength to 
revolt, which they had not when things were at the very worst. 
There were no revolts of any consequence among the Christian 
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— 
subjects of the Turk, till their yoke had been greatly lightened 
the tribute of children being no longer levied. As long ag ‘nd 
strength was taken away from them by the levy of that tribute 
they could not revolt. The French Revolution did not hap 
when things were at their worst under Louis the Fifteenth W 
when Louis the Sixteenth was at least trying to make Reus 
better. So it is always; the smaller improvement made by the 
ruler at once suggests to the subjects that they may make a greatey 
improvement for themselves, and it goes far to give them 
means to make it. It is, in short, no more than the proverbia) 
truth, “ Give him an inch and he'll take an ell.” 

Mr. Froude thrusts into a note, in his notice of things which 
happened twenty years after, a piece of legislation which may bg 
looked on as marking a very distinct stage in Irish affairs, This 
is the statute of James the First, in 1616, by which all laws 
passed against “the King’s Irish enemies” by that name Were 
repealed, and all the King’s subjects within the Irish realm, of 
whatever origin, were declared to be under the same law ae 
equally under the King’s protection. From this time all strict} 
national distinctions were, as far as the words of a law can aboli 
anything, altogether abolished. Whatever the descendants of the 
old inhabitants of the land have since suffered, they have suffered, 
not formally as Irishmen, but as Roman Catholics. Religion has 
taken the place of nationality as the standard. ‘This is, of co 
a purely formal way of looking at the matter. But here, as ever, 
if the form in one way hides the reality, in another way it bri 
in a new reality of its own. The national struggle still went 
only it ceased to be in form a national struggle, and became a reli. 
gious struggle instead. That is to say, the old warfare in trath put 
on a more hateful character. The old warfare against the King’s 
Irish enemies was bad enough, but it was worse when the same 
warfare practically went on, only clothing itself in the still uglier 
garb of religious persecution. But the time when this chan 
was made, the time when the old distinction of English and Irish 
gave way to the new distinction of Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
is certainly to be marked as an epoch in Irish history. The Act 
of Henry the Eighth by which the distinction, of Englishman and 
Welshman was done away really bound England and Wales to- 
gether for ever, because between Hngland and Wales there was then 
no difference in religion. The Act passed in Ireland with the same 
intention had in the end—not immediately, but in the end—an oppo- 
site effect. Of the two it was less galling to be fought against as the 
King’s Irish enemy than it was to be marked out by penal laws as 
a Papist, to be forbidden to own a horse worth more than five 
pounds, and to be compelled by law to maintain a son who earned 
his maintenance at once by rebellion against his father and 
apostasy from his religion, 

The chaotic state of things which seems always to have been 
going on in Ireland, and the contagion of which seems to have led 
Mr. Froude into achaotice way of arranging his materials, was largely 
kept up by the fact that the religious distinction which grew out of 
the old national distinction, and which found its final expression in 
the penal laws, ran counter to another distinction of another kind. 
From one point of view the history of Ireland is the common 
history of a colony. The Kingdom of Ireland was dependent on 
the Kingdom of England, and afterwards on the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. The colonists, like other colonists, were satisfied with 
their dependent relation as long as it suited their own purposes, 
but, as soon as they felt strong enough, they began to ask either for 
union or for independence. We say the colonists, because, though 
all Ireland was now subject to one law, yet as long as penal laws 
were in force against the great mass of the people in the country, 
it.was only the colonists who had any direct interest in the relations 
between the dependency and the ruling country. Here then are 
the two distinctions which cut one another, and which make all 
Irish history a mass of cross purposes. The colonists had on the 
one hand to maintain their supremacy over the natives which was 
now cloaked under the penal laws against Papists. They had on the 
other hand to maintain as far as they could their own position 
against England, after their overtures for union with England 
had been rejected. England had on the one hand to main- 
tain the English or Protestant supremacy within the island as 
against the native Papists; on the other hand she had to maintain 
her own external supremacy over the dependent Kingdom of Ire- 
land. The “eternal see-saw,” to use Mr. Froude’s phrase, of 
these contradictory tendencies gives Irish history its peculiar 
and puzzling character. The brain grows dizzy when we 
find the Irish Parliament sometimes craving for stricter, 
sometimes for laxer, penal laws than the English Government 
was inclined to grant; when we sometimes find English bree 
demanding that penal laws should be more rigidly executed than the 
local authorities were inclined to do, and sometimes find the 
natives following the usual law of fleeing from petty tyrants to the 
throne, and both professing and practising loyalty towards England 
as their only safeguard against dominant enemies in their own 
island. The whole history both seems to be and is a mass of 
confusions and contradictions; but we get something like a key 
to the whole, if we bear in mind that each party all round was 
aiming at two sets of objects which, if carried out to their fair 
results, were opposite to one another. Sometimes one tendency 
gets the upper hand, and sometimes the other. But the most 
common result was a state of what our forefathers called unlaw— 
a state of things in which laws were made and were not put 1 
force at all, or were put in force by fits and starts, or, worse taD 
all, were put in force or not as suited the private interests of those 
who had to administer them. To a graphic picture of this state 
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of unlaw Mr. Froude devotes the division of his volume which is 
headed “ Irish Ideas.” The sarcastic title would better have been 

, but, simply as something to read, this is the best part of 
te pook, and one of the best parts of Mr. Froude’s writings. We 
have here a collection of stories which some might think un- 
worthy of the dignity of history, but which Mr. Froude tells 
with great power, an which, as setting before us the state of 
the country in detail, are really an important part of 
the history. The frightful stories of things that weut on in 
freland in the time of the first two Georges are almost beyond 
belief. ‘We make some allowance for exaggeration or colouring, 
whether in Mr. Froude himself or in the original tellers of the 
tales; we do not forget that Mr. Froude’s tales of outrages done 
by Papists towards Protestants could very likely be capped by 
tales of outrages done by Protestants towards Papists; still the 
picture which these stories give us of the state of many parts of 
Ireland, especially of Kerry, is such as one could hardly have 
imagined possible in any country which had the faintest claim to 
be called Christian or civilized. The ugliest thing about it is the 
way in which, in some of the stories, the administrators of the law 
themselves appear as joined in a conspiracy to hinder the law from 
being put in force. Some of the stories have nothing to do with 
either religion or nationality. The family murder of the Bodkins, 
the plunder of the Danish East Indiaman—in which last case 
all ranks, creeds, and races are joined in a foul tale of murder and 
yobbery—come under this head ; but the state of things in which 
they were poxsible was none the less the fruit of national and 
religious strife. The land had been brought to a state of lawless- 
ness by the proscription, first of the Irish nation, and then of the 
Irish religion, It is no defence of bad laws to say that they are 
not put in force. A law which cannot be put in force, or which 
is so bad that men shrink from putting it in force, is itself of the 
nature of wxlaw. 

These stories Mr. Froude tells well; the histories of Wood’s 
Halfpence and the Drapier’s Letters he tells well. In these parts, 
we think, his general style and manner is distinctly improved ; he 
has gained in force, and he has not lost in picturesqueness, by pretty 
well getting rid of his old stock of namby-pamby. We are no more 
troubled with daisies and clocks and streams, though we find in 
one place that Mr. Froude has not yet learned the meaning of the 
word “ shrift,” and in another we are a little puzzled when Swift 
covers all the actors in the business of Wood's Halfpence “ with a 
cataract of infamy which not ablution could cleanse.” Two or 
three odd things have of late been done with Niagara, but Mr. 
Froude is surely the first who has cherished any dreams of 
washing it. 

In this Halfpenny business Mr. Froude has shown himself well 
up in the character and doings of Ermengarde, Duchess of Kendal ; 
with regard to an earlier but kindred personage, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Orkney, his ideas seem a little bit hazy. It is either 
the strangest ignorance ef facts, or else the queerest euphemism ever 
thought of, tosay that*‘ Lady Orkney was the late Queen’s favourite.” 
It isa graver fault that Mr. Froude has not yet learned the moral 
law of inverted commas, and that he still puts forth, as if they 
were the very words of speakers and writers, words which it is 
impossible to believe that they ever uttered. If Mr. Froude’s 
commas in p. 287 are to be trusted, a writer in 1703 talked about 
“indigenous Celts” and “the Irish problem.” e can as soon 
believe that he talked about “the Eastern question.” A writer in 
the next year is made to say “that the Celtic and Saxon tempera- 
ments were not in themselves incompatible,” and to talk about 
the colonists “ gravitating ” towards the Irish, and about Ireland 
being “an integral part of the Empire.” These may be fair trans- 
lations of what they said; they cannot be, as Mr. Froude’s 
commas represent them, their exact words. But it is Mr. 
Froude himself who says that, under certain circumstances, 
“Trish grievances and the Irish character, bred of separation, 
would have dissolved into things of history.” 

Altogether there is much to be learned trom Mr. Froude’s book, 
but we might have learned more had it been put in some kind of 
order, Chronological order would doubtless have been best of all, 
but — or any other order would have been better than 
none at all, 


LOVE IS ENOUGH.* 


Spr hero of Mr. Morris’s new poem is very far from being a 
close reproduction of his namesake in the endless romance of 
Calprenade, and im the more suecinct chronicles of Roger de 
Hoveden and Munster’s Cosmography. With regard to the warlike 
exploits of the legendary Pharamond the poet and the annalists are 
at one; but while the latter tell us of a monarch who, if he knew 
aught of love, knew it but in by-play, clung to his passion for arms 
and governing, and is said to have invented the Salique law, the 
cet gives a very different turn to his career, making him sacrifice 
is empire for his sweetheart, and console himself with the re- 
flection that “love is enough.” In this poem Mr. Morris resorts 
to the Middle English unrhymed and alliterative metre, inter- 
spersed with songs, and relieved by heroic and octosyllabic mono- 
logue and dialogue, asa fitting vehicle for his tale of love rewarded. 
The Pharaniond he sets before us, having found himself victor 
and king at the close of a battle in which his father has been 
slain, snatches a brief slumber on the battle-field, and dreams of 
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a maiden in a far-away sheep-feeding country, who thenceforward 
occupies his waking and sleeping thoughts. For awhile the work 
of consolidating his kingdom, and annexing, ruling, and law- 
making, interests him enough to make the nightly recurrence of 
the same dream, the same dreamland gothany, tas same dreamland 
voice and familiar music, suffice for his contentment; but towards 
the fifth year of his reign, when kingcraft has become routine, 
he pines for the reality; and his foster-father, Oliver, an old 
warrior, is induced to go with him on board ship in quest of the 
shadow of adream. For four years they search in vain, suffering 


_ slavery and sickness, and in frequent peril of their lives, At last, 


_ however, the patient seeker is rewarded. Nigh unto death he 


_ sinks down on a highway, where a mist bars all prospect. Oliver 


leaves him to procure help. On a sudden, as he sleeps, the dreams 
are realized. The flesh-and-blood Azalais draws near him ; sings 
the old music which has haunted his dreams so long; loves 
him at first sight, and expresses, first a pretty wonderment, and 
then as pretty a fear, that he cannot love one who is an utter 
stranger. She wakes him by snatching a kiss which she fancies 
she would have no chance either of getting or giving were he 
awake. Of course thenceforth love is rewarded for long waiting. 

But for the fuller illustration of the lesson the poet adds a final 
scene. Pharamond, at the persuasion of faithful Oliver, who 
sighs to think of his master’s sword rusting, and of usurpers seated 
on his throne, and prompted by adesire to share greatness as well 
as love with his bride, goes back with his foster-father to his 
kingdom. He finds treason dominant, his name and deeds for- 
gotten, and his power in other hands.. A few staunch friends are 
left, as he learns from Oliver, ready, if he will head them, to 
assert his kingship with the hatove But “Love” is proved 
to be “enough” by this last and crucial test. Pharamond 
gazes unseen upon the pageant of royalty which surrounds 
the automaton King Theobald, and the real wire-puller, his 
councillor Honorius, neither of whom he enyies— 

For their dull morrow cometh and is as to-day is— 


and he resolves to spare his former subjects revolution and blood- 
shed by retiring as he had come, to the satisfaction of his now sole 
ambition, the love which is enough, the “ House of Fulfilment of 
Craving.’ 

Such ie in brief the plot; but the manner of setting it before 
the reader is an experiment in poetic art likely to attract as much 
interest as the intrinsic beauty of the romance. ‘Considerin 
the character and the surroundings of the story, it will be ailowe 
that Mr. Morris has not inappropriately thrown it into the 
shape of one of the old “ moralities,” or mystery plays. The 
brief “argument” of the poem is given as follows:— 
“This story, which is told by way of a morality set before 
an Emperor and Empress newly wedded, showeth of a King 
who nothing but Love might satisfy, who left all to seek Love, 
and having found it, found this also, that he had enough, 
though he lacked all else.” The opening is, so to speak, extra- 
scenic. Giles and Joan, well-conditioned rustic folk, mingle with 
the throng in the streets of a great town, and, as they watch the 
procession, gossip ina way that reminds us of the street scene 
in the Gossips of Theocritus, save that Joan has here her own pro- 
tector, and needs no stranger in the crowd to keep her from being 
crushed. They gape at the Marshal’s sergeant and the Chamber- 
lains, but when at last the Emperor and Empress pass, Giles and 
Joan break out into admiration :— 

Joan. Hold me fast, Giles! here comes one 
hose raiment flashes down the sun. 
Gis. O, sweet mouth! O, fair lids east down! 
O, white brow! O, the crown, the crown ! 
Joan. How near! If nigher I might stand 
By one ell, I could touch his hand. 
Gites. Look, Joan! if on this side she were, 
Almost my hand might touch her hair! 
Presently follows the music, and then a dialogue between the 
Emperor and Empress on their entry, in heroic rhyming triplets 
closed by a fourth verse which serves asa refrain. Next we are trans- 
ported to another part of the street, where a crowd isgathering round 
the stage erected for the play. Here are Gilesand Joan again, 
the former tells us what is going on, and how the king of the 
layer-folk is one who, an autumn or so ago, enlivened their 
home. But suddenly there is a hush to hear the Mayor 
address the Emperor, and the Emperor ds graciously in 
heroics which contrast markedly with the Mayor's alliterative 
measures. After this comes the music again, as the player-king 
and the player-maiden take their places in the midst of the singers, 
before the curtain, the burden of the song being Love's uncer- 
tainties, with the assurance that joy will succeed sorrow, as night 
is succeeded by morning. A subtle enhancement of interest in 
the chief actors is effected by a conversation which follows be- 
twixt the Emperor and Empress, as they note how reality and 
semblance join forces, as it were, in the love of the “King” and the 
“maiden.” The Emperor bids his consort note 
With what good grace their broidered robes do fall, 
And sweet they sing indeed: but he, the king,— 
Look but a little how his fingers cling 
To her's, his love that shall be in the play— 
His love that hath been surely ere to-day : 
And see, her wide soft eyes cast down at whiles 
Are open’d not to note the people’s smiles, 
But her love’s lips, and dreamily they stare 
As though they sought the happy country where 
They two shall be alone, and the world dead. 


The Empress has other observations to make on the under- 
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current of real love which renders these actors so apt at realizing | permitted his foster-son to start upon this fatal errand, deter. 


their parts; and soon—after a sort of prologue spoken before the 
curtain by Love crowned as a king, who assures his faithful ones 
that this is nota tragic tale like Pyramus and Thisbe, or Ariadne, 
or Medea, but a mixt love-story “’twixt joy and sadness” 
—we are launched into the action of the Morslity, and find our- 
selves in “King Pharamond’s Chamber of Audience.” There 
Master Oliver and the Court lords deplore Pharamond’s unac- 
countable lethargy and depression, which all expedients fail to 
divert. Oliver has tried him with a bear hunt. the midst of 
the sport and chase he acted his part mechanically. As soon as it 
was over— 

Rode we home heavily, he with his rein loose, 

Feet hanging free from the stirrups, and staring 

At a clot of the bear’s blood that stained his green kirtle— 

Unkingly, unhappy, he rode his ways homeward. 
Sailing, tilting, administering justice, all fail to excite the King’s 
interest, or to dispel his absent, distraught, dream-struck melan- 
choly. Even the rough, honest, outspoken Northern lord who claims 
audience of Pharamond in this scene, and tells his sovereign that 
he can no longer act as his champion in the provinces, or speak of 
him, as of old, as 

Rough hand in the field, ready righter of wrong, 
Reckless of danger, but reeking of pity, 

can move him only so far as to provoke a flash of resentment and 
wrath which dies out as he sheathes his hastily-drawn sword. 
The King is obliged to pray them to bear with him, and, sending 
them all away, he beseeches his trusty Oliver to go with him where 
he may hear his story and suggest a remedy for his heart-ache. 

At this pause in the action comes in “ the music,” of which the 
burden is that Love's harvest is yet to be reaped, although with 
Pharamond it might seem to be past hope; and, after the music, 
Love, clad as an image-maker, asserts, before the curtain, his 
claim to be the God of Gods, and inspires a confident expectation 
that in the end he will bring Pharamond’s troubles to a joyful 
issue. 

The next scene is laid in the King’s garden, where Pharamond 
relates to his foster-father his vision of a far and fair valley hemmed 
about by a great wall of mountains :— 

Rent apart in three places and tumbled together 

In old times of the world, when the earth-fires flowed forth ; 

And as you wend up these away from the valle 

You think of the sea and the great world it washes ; 

But through two you may pass not, the shattered rocks shut them, 

And up through the third there windeth a highway, 

And its gorge is fulfilled by a black wood of yew trees. 
The King would have Oliver discover the way to this valley of 
his dreams; but the signs by which it is to be identified are 
certainly of a shadowy order. He tells him :— 

Yet if thou should’st ask for a sign of that country, 

What have I to show thee? 1 plucked a blue milkwort 

From amidst of the field, where she wander’d fair-footed— 

Zt was gone when I waken’d—and once in my wallet 

I set some grey stones from the way through the forest; 

They were gone when I wakened—and once as I wande: 

A lock of white wool from a thorn-bush I gathered ; 

It was gone when I wakened—the name of that country— 

Nay, how should I know it ? but ever meseemeth 

*T was not in the south lands, for sharp in the sunset 

And sunrise the air is, and whiles I have seen it 

Amid white drift of snow—ah, look up, foster-father. 
Tn the region thus described, and hard to trace, and far away, as 
Oliver tries to convince him, in dreamland, the King is set upon 
finding the owner of the voice which has haunted him so long; 


and his account of her well-remembered songs, and of her beauty | 


and grace— 

As with lips lightly parted and eyes of one seeking 

She stood face to face with the Love that she knew not, 

The love that she longed for and waited unwitting— 
is among the most memorable passages in the book. It is because 
this dream and vision have of late been denied him that Phara- 
mond would have Oliver charter a vessel in which they may go 
forth and endeavour to trace the dream-maiden to her home. We 
must pass over the third scene, laid in a hill forest of a foreign 
land, where we find Pharamond sick and weary after a variet 
of adventures, and still with his dream unrealized, despite Love's 
assurance at the commencement of it that 

At the last their hands, their lips shall meet : 
What matter thorny ways and weary feet ? 

Hope has some justification in the resemblance which the land 
they have now reached bears to that which the King had seen 
in his dreams; and he has been so inspired by it as to cry out, 
“ The last land, Love; O hast thou abided? ” But then sickness, 
bringing him near to death, has intervened, and it is only in a 
swoon or sleep that he can find such encouragement as is sug- 
gested by the words 

Hush now ! as faint noise of bells over water, 

A sweet sound floats towards me and blesses my slumber: 

If I wake never more I shall dream and shall see her. 
As, however, “it is a long lane that has no turning,” we are not 
surprised that the music at the close of this scene treats the 
travail as past, and augurs the speedy dawning of the bliss which 
has been fairly earned by this devoted pilgrim of love. 

‘The next scene is “a highway in a valley near the last, with a 

mist over all things,” and with So bathosa: sinking apparently into 
his last sleep, Oliver, after some bitter self-reproach for having 


| 
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mines to go in quest of assistance to the homesteads which the 
partial clearing of the mist discovers. At this point of the 
action the customary music intervenes, and is followed 
Love’s appearance in pilgrim guise before the curtain to 
the audience that the “freeing of Pharamond” is accomplished, 


After a dialogue for the most part in monostichs between Loyg 


and the sleeping Pharamond, we are made to understand the 
charm that blesses his slumber, and hear the music dray. 
ing nearer and nearer, until it is close to where Pharamong 
lies. In the exquisite stanzas or staves (pp. 81-4) of which 
this music is composed, the snatches of verse which 

long to Pharamond’s memory recur, and, as they die on the ear 


| Love prepares us for the appearance of Azalais, the long-sought 


maiden, with the sun-light in her hair, 


As solemn and fair as the dawn of the May-tide, 
On some isle of mid ocean where all winds are sleeping. 


Her wonderment at the sleeping stranger, the growth of her 
love, and the alternations of hope that he may hear her, tho 
sleeping, and fear that he loves another (for she is sure he loves, 
and reflects that he can never have seen her), are finely delineated, 
Our last quotation must be from the passage describing Azalaig 
watching ty the sleeping King until her kiss awakes him ;— 

Yet how shall I deal with my life if he love not, 

As how should he love me, a stranger unheard of ? 

—0O bear witness, thou day that has brought my love hither! 

Thou sun that burst out through the mist o’er the mountains ! 

In that moment mine eyes met the field of his sorrow— 

Bear witness ye fields that have fed me and clothed me, 

And air | have breathed, and earth that has borne me— 

Though I find you but shadows, and wrought but for fading, 

‘Though all ye and God fail me, my love shall not fail! 

Yea, even if this love, that seemeth such pleasure 

As earth is unworthy of, turneth to pain; 

If he wake without memory of me and my weeping, 

With a name on his lips—not mine—that I know not ; 

If thus my hand leave his hand for the last time, 

And no word of his lips be kind for thy comfort— 

If all speech fail between us, all sight fail me henceforth, 

If all hope and God fail me—my love shall not fail. 

—Friend, I may not forbear ; we have been here together ; 

My hand on thy hand has been laid, and thou tremblest. 

Think now, if this May sky should darken above us, 

And the death of the world in this minute should part us— 

‘Think, my love, of the loss if my lips had not kissed thee, 

And forgive me my hunger of no hope begotten. [ She hisses him, 
It is almost needless to say that with the waking of Pharamond 
and the happiness of the lovers ends the real interest of the tale, 
though the Morality is drawn out through another scene, which 
has a fine passage or two. For the sake of emphasizing the 
conclusion that “love is enough,” Pharamond is shown holding 
kingship cheap in comparison with 

The hope of fresh marvels, each time the world changing 

Shall show her feet moving in noon-tide to meet him ; 

And hope of fresh bliss, past all words, half forgotten, 

When her voice shall break through the hushed blackness of night. 
When the Morality is over, the poem ends, as it began, with the 
discourse of Giles and Joan touching the action and the actors, 
relieved here and there by sweet pastoral pictures, The Em 
and Empress of course reward the players, and re-enact the teach- 
ing of the Morality ; and so the poem ends. 

We have left ourselves barely space in which to express our 
sense of the high merit of this latest work of Mr. Morris, which is 
well calculated to sustain, and even to heighten, his reputation as@ 
poet. Whether we consider the skill with which he handles 4 
difficult Middle English metre, little used by moderns, and known 
but to students through the “ Vision of Piers Ploughman,” so as 
to give it a new hold upon us, or the grace of his conception, or 
the charm of words with which he has worked it out, we are 
equally impressed by the poet’s power. Mr. Morris is evidently 
destined to do much towards encouraging a taste for objective and 
romantic poetry. 


PERIODICALS IN CHINA.* 


= is one of the few languages of any importance for 
which comparative philologists have not yet found a definite 
place in the recognized families of speech. Disowning all near 
relationships, destitute of a pedigree, and without descendants, it 
still remains a waif and stray in the world of letters. Its isolated 
treasure-houses of learning yield to no golden key which has as yet 
been discovered, and those who seek to become acquainted with 
the wisdom of China must do so at the cost of continuous 
conscientious work with grammars and dictionaries. What wonder 
then that Western scholars, with all the literary wealth of Europe 
at their feet, and with the older linguistic branches of Westem 
Asia within their reach, should have passed it by unheeded, and 
left the task of sounding its depths to those who by their profes- 
sions are compelled to make it their study? Fortunately for 
cause of science, the land possessing this language produces tea 
silk, and the people who speak it wear shirtings and use cutlery; 
and so, though for the tongue’s own sake we trouble not ourselves 
on its behalf, yet because we can make merchandise of that whi 
the Chinese have to sell, and because we find them good customers 
for our own wares, we do, as a matter of fact, take a certala 


* The China Review ; or, Noies and Queries on the Fur East. Published 
every Two Months. Edited by R. B. Dennys. Hongkong: July and 
August, 1872. 
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interest in their lan and literature. Consuls have 
Slated at the who have been induced to 
make - 3 lan, their study. By liberal patronage the East India 
Company in days gone by encouraged missionaries and others to 
plish dictionaries and grammars, and of late offices have been 
Prated in the Chinese Customs service for foreigners of the 
various European nations. With the extension of our trade with 
China Chinese a were established in England and 
on the Continent, and by degrees the study which had at first 
been pursued in merely a perfunctory way received, by the in- 
fusion of Western sc: olarship, a scientific bent. Comparative 
pilologists began to inquire into the nature and origin of the 
fierog] hics of China, and archeologists to dip into its ancient 
Sab be the early history of the race. Thus grew i a small 
society of Sinologues, each working in a separate and independent 
ve, and each completely isolated from the rest of the world of 
ies, with which it was of the utmost importance that they 
should all have a recognized medium of communication. 

Some five years ago an attempt was made to supply this want by 
the publication at Hongkong of a periodical known as Notes and 
Queries on China and Japan, a title which very fairly described the 
contents of its columns. At first this magazine received consider- 
able support, and its numbers contained much matter of interest 
and value. A great many of the more ancient and obscure Chinese 
customs were elucidated by contributors, and the notes and queries 
provoked constant discussion on the language and literature of 
the country. Thus the paper was, as far as it went, in a literary 

int of view, @ success; but the very characteristics which in- 
sured it a ready reception among the small literary section of 
foreign residents in China and Japan impeded its wider circulation. 
Only to men who claimed some acquaintance with the language 
did its columns present anything of interest, and these formed 
but a small section of the foreign residents ; for, strange as it may 
seem, the fact of an Englishman living in China by no means 
implies that he knows one word of the language spoken by the 
servants who wait upon him, by the tradesmen whom he employs, 
or by the native dealers with whom he transacts his business. he or 
many years after the establishment of foreign settlements in China 
there was rot a single Englishman who could translate a Chinese 
document of the most ordi kind into his own tongue, nor 
was there to be found one among the millions of China who 
could speak half-a-dozen sentences in correct English. Dropped 
down, as it were, from the skies, with a never ceasing flow of 
business claiming their attention, and without any such facilities 
for learning the language as we now possess, the first English 
residents at Canton had neither the time nor the inclination to 
make a study of Chinese; and the natives, on their part, had even 
fewer for te knowledge of the strange lan- 
guage of the “ foreign devils.” But assome medium of oral com- 
munication was positively necessary, a horrible jargon, neither 
Chinese nor a but a medley of various tongues, known as 
“pigeon English,” was allowed to grow up and flourish. The 
fruitful source of blunders and complications, this patois, which 
is just sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the terms necessary 
for the ordinary transaction of business, continues to this day to 
be the only means at the command of nine-tenths of the foreign 
residents in China of exchanging ideas with the natives with 
whom they are brought into contact. By its universal use it 
has formed a —— barrier in the way of the more general 
study of Chinese by foreigners and of English by the natives, 
and has destroyed all community of interests and feelings be- 
tween the Celestials and the barians. Hence to it in a 
great measure must be attributed the fact that, after a struggling 
and chequered existence extending over some four years, Notes 
and Queries on China and Ji came to an untimely end. 
Shortly afterwards a like fate befell the Chinese Recorder, which 
had latterly run a parallel course with Notes and Queries, and 
which on the decease of that paper had, in addition to the mis- 
sionary intelligence to which its columns were principally devoted, 
attempted to contribute the information which the defunct journal 
formerly supplied. This brings us down to the publication of the 
magazine before us, 

In introducing the China Review to the public the editor ex- 
Presses himself as “animated by a desire to provide for a con- 
stantly increasing circle of readers a repository for papers connected 
with China and the Far Kast,” and he informs us that “ its pages 
will include papers (original and selected) upon the arts and 
sciences, ethnology, folklore, geography, history, literature, mytho- 

, Manners and customs, nat istory, religion, &c. &c., of 
China, Japan, Mongolia, Tibet, the Eastern Archipelago, and 
the ‘Far East’ generally.” This is a comprehensive programme ; 
and if the “writers of repute” whose contributions we are 
promised fulfil the expectations of the editor, the success of the 
magazine will be assured. It would not be fair to judge of the 
future issues of the China Review by the contents of the first 
number, especially when, instead of initiating a course of its own, 
it but attempts to revive the fallen fortunes of its predecessors, 
The assurance that they are supporting a venture which is likely 
to prove successful is a — incentive to contributors to write, and 
to write well, while doubt and uncertainty on this point are apt to 
be productive of carelessly chosen subjects indifferently treated. 
The fate of the various magiiees hitherto launched in China 
Plainly points to the truth that the section of the public 


Who are interested in the peoples and languages of China and 
Japan is not sufficiently large to support a magazine devoted to 
the more technical treatment of those subjects, The category 


of future contents laid down by the editor is quite compre- 
hensive enough to furnish material which shall be interesting not 
only to Sinologues but also to the “ profane vulgar” in Europe and 
America. Modern society is inquisitive, and a glance at the Lon- 
don Catalogue is sufficient to indicate how great is the encourage- 
ment which authors of works on the inner social and ey a 
life of people inhabiting the distant regions of the globe daily 
receive from English readers. It is not too much to say that on 
these points the world of China presents an almost new field. In 
full possession of a civilization which dates back to the time of 
Solomon, the Chinese of our own day present to us in their his- 
tory, religion, and customs an accurate picture of that social 
refinement which spread over the East in the primitive ages of 
the world; in their arts and sciences we find traces of the earliest 
efforts of man to mould and investigate the forces of nature; 
and in their language, owing to the ideographic form of the | 
written character, are preserved those archaic peculiarities which 
in other tongues are so dimly to be discern A rich mine of 
antiquarian and ethnological lore is thus open to every student of 
Chinese. Nor are they called upon to break virgin ground. 
The taste for archeological research, which is but of recent 
growth with ourselves, has for many centuries taken deep root 
among Chinese scholars. The fitful action of the numerous 
revolutions to which, from the earliest China has been 
a victim, in destroying monuments of a particular date, and 

ain in bringing to light those previously overwhelmed, has 
ailded zest to the interest naturally felt by the Chinese in the 
search for mementoes of bygone ages. To the works of Choo He, 
Tseen Ta-hin, and Ma Twan-lin may be added those of scores of 
authors who have devoted years of toil to the elucidation of the 
manners, customs, and | of prehistoric China. To the 
antiquary and comparative philologist of whatever land the 
fruits of the labour of these men must be of vast importance, and 
to all educated people of great interest. A magazine, therefore, 
which should, among other things, become the medium of com- 
municating to those unacquainted with the Chinese the 
conclusions on these and kindred subjects arrived at by native 
scholars would doubtless attain a wide and enduring circulation 
among foreigners both in China and in Europe. It is some- 
what disappointing to find that, with all the great wealth of 
material lying within the reach of possible contributors to the 
China Review, the first number should not contain more of a 
valuable nature than it does, With the exception of the translation 
of a memorandum addressed by Mr. Wade to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, there is nothing in the list of contents of any abiding in- 
terest, and that only appeals to those few who have followed the 
course of foreign politicsin China. “The Adventures of a Chinese 
Giant,” and the “ Chinese Farce,” are readable and amusing, but 
they should rather constitute the garnishing to the pieces de résist- 
ance than the staple of the repast. We have spoken thus plainly 
because we have every desire to see the China Review go on and 
prosper. It has a wide field open to it, which if well worked is 
capable of supplying subjects to suit the taste of every variety of 
reader, and at the same time of fulfilling the useful mission of 
making oe, acquainted with China and the Chinese as they 
really are and have been, and notin their too frequent guise, as the 
misty conceptions of ignorance and misrepresentation. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.* 


R. BLACK has now a formidable rival in himself. We find 
it difficult to read his present story without comparing it 
with the charming Daughter of Heth; and yet we are sensible 
that such a method of criticism is not altogether fair. If we are 
always missing something that pleased us in his former work, we 
shall be apt to overlook the counterbalancing merits which ap- 
pear in this. The difference between Mr. Black's aim in th 
two stories is in fact so pat that it would be better to put the 
Daughter of Heth out of our minds altogether, lest we should 
be tempted to totally series of tests to the 
Adventures of a ton. ‘This last novel is, in one sense, the 
more ambitious of the two. Mr. Black has ventured upon throwing 
aside all the ordinary methods of appealing to his er’s interest. 
There is no story, or next to no story; and no really pathetic 
or startling situation. The sentiment never rises beyond the 
which is society when a quiet 
irtation is taking place. e love-making is graceful, but not 
impassioned ; an & lay down the book with the ae sort of 
feeling with which we leave a pleasant country house. We are 
in a thoroughly good humour, we feel that our taste has been 
gratified, and our mind agreeably stimulated; but we have not 
been plunged into profound speculation, or roused to virtuous 
indignation. Imagine a man of taste and poetical sentiment 
talking in a circle of refined and intelligent ladies, and you will 
have a pretty fair notion of the general tone of Mr. Black’s book. 
The story might be told in a — of sentences, Four persons 
make a carriage tour in England; starting from London, and 
passing through Oxford and the midland counties to the Lakes, and 
ultimately to Scotland. Two of them are a married couple with a 
taste for conversational sparring, which sometimes deludes outsiders 
into an impression that they are seriously quarrelling. The third 
is a wegemone Pear lady who stands in some undefined relation 


to the married pair, and is full of musical and artistic sensibility. 


* The Si Adventures of a Phaeton. By William Black. London: 
Macmillan & 1872, 
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The fourth is a young Prussian officer, of the best Prussian type ; 
a man of thorough intellectual training, full of interest in every 
conceivable subject, and ready to turn his hand to every possible 
trade, equally capable of discussing politics or history or music 
or the best mode of shoeing horses; kindly, honest, and sympa- 
thetic, with an amazing facility, partly developed no doubt by 
campaigning experiences, for making acquaintance with every 
human being whom he meets, and straightway extracting from 
him all the useful information which he may contain. ‘Though 
a Prussian, he is not overbearing; and, as a German, he is as 


nuine, thorough-going, and manly as all the best specimens of | 
fi _ mnirably rich, soft, and harmonious, Mr. Black paints them with 
‘something of the spirit of Turner. He aims at least at repro. 


is countrymen. In short, we think that Count von Rosen is, as 
he is meant to be, not only a very fine, but a very charm- 
ing young fellow; and we do not see how an enthusiastic 

oung lady, thrown into his society for a month’s tour, could 
hel falling in love withhim. The lady herself, known simply as 
Bell, is also quite charming enough to be fallen in love with 
by any man of sense. Indeed the plan of a carriage tour is worth 


commending to the notice of the parents and guardians of all | 


marriageable young ladies, for we really don’t see how anything 
except @ strong flirtation or a desperate quarrel could possibly 
come of it. A phaeton, be it observed, is especially adapted for 
such a result, and may fairly be described as a kind of flirting 
machine. As the occupants have to sit in two pairs, and the 
conversation which goes on between each pair is barely audible 
to the other, the opportunities for looting are simply inex- 
haustible; whilst there is just variety enough to give them 
iquancy. Then there is enough apparent danger, when a horse 
is restive or a road out of order, to give the hero every 
chance of displaying himself in interesting situations. But we 
must refrain, for we feel that there is here room for an elaborate 
dissertation on the whole theory and practice of love-making, and 
we are already getting too far from our story. 


Englishwoman, makes her an offer, and is rejected, and then 
eikie another offer, and is accepted. That is positively all, with 
one trifling exception. The lady is more or less engaged to a young 
English lawyer, who is, we must say, rather cruelly treated by 
Mr. Black. He has the torment of seeing his idol drive off ina 
carriage 
mouth. 
not without cause. What sensible young man would not be 
sulky and jealous under such circumstances? Unable to join the 
party permanently, he drops in upon them once or twice in the 
course of the journey, and what he sees does not tend to pacify 
him. Naturally , he is rather clumsy and quarrelsome, pot says 
some things to the lady and her lover which are not quite ac- 
cording to the usages of polite society. They snub him, and only 
draw closer to each other, and the poor lad goes off and does the 
best thing he can under the circumstances—that is to say, he 
marries somebody else. The married man of the party, who is 
also the narrator of the story, puts in a few sympathetic remarks 
about him ; but, on the whole, we cannot conceal our opinion that 
the poor lad is atrociously treated; so that Miss Bell and her 
Prussian ought to be ashamed of themselves, to say nothing of 
the elderly couple on whom the original responsibility rests. Poor 
Arthur, however, is a necéssity of the story ; for, unless he were in 
the background, the flirtation could not be protracted ‘sufficiently 
to fill the two volumes. We pity him, but accept him as a victim 
to the exigencies of the plot. 

The husband and wife whose bickerings are a running accom- 
pauniment to the flirtation of the younger pair do not please us 
quite so well. We have, to say the truth, too much of their 
conjugal amenities. The type isa common one, and perhaps the 
two may be fairly described as a reflection of Arthur and Laura 
Pendennis. The ludy expresses very High Church sentiments, 
and puts in little notes full of italics, with sneers at the lords of 
creation, and much of that gentle satire about men which is sup- 


posed to be popular with pretty and impetuous ladies. The | 


gentleman indulges the cynical mode of speech, grumbles at bills, 
denounces match-making, affects to give worldly advice to the 
lovers, and is outwardly a tyrant, being of course at bottom as 


affectionate and sentimental as the rest of the party. All this is | 


rather commonplace, and becomes tiresome after a time. Pre- 
nuptial love-making is always a pleasant object of contemplation 
to the bystanders ; but married people ought to keep their billings 
and cooings or affected bickerings to themselves both in fiction aud 
real life. They are apt to become rather fulsome; for whether the 
endearments or the mild satire comes uppermost, the real meanin, 
is the same, aud may be expressed in the words “ See how fond 
we are of each other!” There is something almost immodest in 
the ostentation of marital affection. This, however, is in our 
opinion, the chief blemish of the book, and it is not a very 
serious one. 


The slight framework which we have described supports a great | 
deal of pleasant sentiment and much graceful description of English | 


scenery. Mr. Black apparently intends to insinuate the moral 
that English people ought to travel more in their own country, 
and to gain a more intimate knowledge of its beauties than can be 
acquired by railway journeys. Undoubtedly there is much in this 
doctrine which will be accepted by people who are unable to travel 
abroad. If there is no greater beauty in France than in England, 
the novelty of France is a sufficient recommendation to many 
with whom change is in itself a main object. A man who has 
been cooped up in London for ten months shows no insensibility 
to the beauties of his native land if he longs to spend 


| Upon canvas. 


To return, then, | 
the story is simply this:—The Prussian falls in love with the | 


with a most attractive young officer for a téte-d-téte of a | 
He becomes sulky and sols, and, as we have seen, | 


the other two at the greatest possible distance from Lond, 

If, howerer, we are doomed by fate to remain within the ¢ 
seas, we iuay well be grateful to Mr. Black for his poetical 
descriptions of English country. He has especially a good e 
for the beauty which is most conspicuous in England, and 
which Englishmen are not sufficiently grateful. England raf 
Italy, as some artists maintain, are the only two countries worth 
ainting; and England owes its excellence to the Variety and 
eauty of its cloud scenery. Looking at our skies from a pure 
utilitarian point of view, we are apt to condemn them as too 
suggestive of umbrellas; but to the artistic eye they are ag. 


ducing the same effects in words which Turner sought to place 
Perhaps he is a little given to repeat himself, op 
at least we seem to remember at the end of the book that the 


| sunshine has been suddenly gushing out through the rear of a ye. 


treating bank of mists rather oftener than we could wish, It is 
the fairest plan, however, to let our readers judge for themselves, 
We will take part of Mr. Black’s description of the “ most im- 


| pressive sight that we encountered during the whole of our Jo 


summer ramble.” They are driving from Ambleside to Grasmere, 
The clouds are lying thickly on Loughrigg, whilst an ominoys 
darkness is brooding over Rydal Fell. There was no sign of lif 
but the rushing of the Rothay, and no motion in the wild and 
gloomy sky :— 


But as we drove on it seemed to become less likely that the rain would 
set in again. The clouds had got banked up in great billows of vapour, 
and underneath we could see, even in the twilight, the forms of the moun. 
tains with a strange distinctness, The green of the distant slopes up there 
grew more and more intense, strengthened as it was by long splashes of g 
deep purple, where the slate was visible; then the heavy grey of the sky, 
weighing upon the summits of the hills. r 

But ail this was as nothing to the wild and gloomy scene that met our 
view when we came in sight of Rydal Water. We scarcely knew the lake 
we had loved of old in bright days, and in sunshine and blowing rain. Here, 
hidden away among reeds, lay a long stretch of dark slate-blue, with no 
streak of white along the shores, no ripple among the crags, to show that 
it was water. So perfect was the mirror-like surface that it was impossible 
to say in the gathering gloom where the lake ended and the land began, 
The islands, the trees, the ficlds, and the green spaces of the bills were as 
distinct below as above ; and where the dark blue of the lake ran in amon 
the reeds. no one could make out the line of the shore. It was a strange an 
impressive scene, this silent lake lying at the foot of the hills, and so calm 
and deathlike that the motionless clouds of the sky lay without a tremor 
on the sheet of glass, This was not the Rydal Water we had been hoping 
to see, but a solitary and enchanted lake, struck silent and still by the awful 
calmness of the twilight and the presence of the lowering clouds. 


If we were bound to criticize, we should say that Mr. Black 
had made his greens and blues rather too prominent, and that 


| greys and purples would have been more conspicuous in this 


twilight. But the description is apparently done from nature, and 
we should fear to speak too positively. We leave it to the 
judgment of our readers, and we may add that there are many 
other descriptions equally clear and vivid, which may help to 
awaken them to some beauties of English scenery. ‘The snatches 
of song which Miss Bell throws in help the local colouring, 
Perhaps -the characters are rather too lively for their setting. 
One ought to be melancholy to enjoy properly such scenery as 
that described in-our quotation; and we somehow get the im- 
pression that, though Miss Beil and Count von Rosen were very 
fond of each other, they never lost their appetites. Their sen- 
timents are pitched in a key slightly ditlerent from that of the 
soft and often sad scenery which we associate with Words- 
worth’s meditative poetry. Be that as it may, they are a very 
— and lively couple, and we part from them and their 
istorian with the best possible wishes, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Il. 


q TI URILLO and the Spanish School of Painting, by William B. 

Scott (Routledge). This work has a twofold interest. In- 
teresting as are the engravings on steel and on wood with which 
it is illustrated, scarcely less interesting is Ma. Scott’s essay on 
the Spanish School of Painting. It too often happens in these 
books where we have specimens given of the various schools of 
art, that, while the artistic part of the book is well done, the 
literary part is altogether worthless. Here, however, we have 
engravings on steel and on wood all of which are good and some 
very good, while accompanying them we have a treatise which 
more than justifies the author’s hopes “ that it will be readable by 
those who laow something of art, and interesting to those who do 
not.” Mr. Scott would, however, have done well if he had got 
some one to revise his Spanish quotations. A man need have but 
a moderate knowledge ot any of the Romance languages to know 
that “ha quedada para vestio imagines” cannot by any possibility 
be right. Tacitus also does not talk of sacra ignorantia, but of 
sancta ignorantia. In spite of one or two such slips as these, this 
work must stand in the highest place among the Christmas books 
of this year, or indeed of any year. 

The Picture Gallery of Sacred Art (Sampson Low & Co.) We 
have here “twenty permanent photographs after pointing: 
celebrated masters.” Some of the photographs are certainly good, 
but the celebrated masters are an odd assortment. Raffaele and 
J. A. Oertel, Muritlo and E. Deger, Correggio and W. Hensel, go 
strangely together. The accompanying letterpress is very poor 
and is written as far as we can make out without any meth 


we 
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= netimes we have a short life of the artist given with the illus- 
samapet other times nothing but a hymn. eWe are not allowed 
jo remain in ignorance that Murillo was a Spanish painter and 
Correggio an Italian, but we are left in entire ignorance of J. A. 
Qertel, E. Deger, and W. Hensel. To make up for this neglect, 
any one who has not lately had an oqgecsunity of seeing a Bible 
will find an unusually full account of Moses, the ark of bulrushes, 


« or rather basket of papyrus,” and Pharaoh’s daughter. We find | 
that Pharaoh’s daughter was going not only to wash herself at the 


river, but also to bathe in it, in spite of the great crocodiles 
ghich, according to another Christmas-book writer, were waiting 


t Moses up. 
Gallery of British Art (Sempoon Low and Co.) 


This is a companion volume to the last work, and is executed | 
jn much the same manner. The photographs, though of course | 


fur inferior in interest to good engravings, nevertheless do not fail 
to give a very fair notion of the original paintings, while their 
cheapness brings them within the reach of very large classes. 
As regards the pictures selected, we should be sorry to have to 
e with the writer of the letterpress that Mr. Frith’s “ Doll 
Varden”: is “of the highest class of English art.” If this is 
really the case, our highest class must be about on the level with 
the lowest class of other lands. Perhaps this writer’s opinion on 
art will be less esteemed when it is seen that he is not master of 
his own trade. The following sentence, at all events, might be 
changed for the better :—“ The town of Dover lies in a hol- 
low of the Kentish chalk hills, which, rising on the north 
side almost perpendicularly from the sea, give the ap earance of 
bare white walls; and indeed so marked is this resemblance, that, 


as every one knows, they are familiarly called ‘the white walls | 


of England’; still there is no great beauty in them, and apart 
from associations, they have but little interest.” We must not 
forget to mention that this unknown writer enlarges our know- 
ledge of history by telling us that, “ from the invasion of Julius 
Cesar, Dover has been famed in the annals of this country.” 

Little Mother, by the author of Little Mary’s Travels (Seeley 
and Co.) Little folks between six and eight years old will, we 
haye no doubt, take very kindly to this Little Mother. At all 
events we heard one of them when she had read it through say, 
“This isa capital book—nice all through to the very end.” The 
story is told in language that is simple, but not babyish. We 
eannot say much for Mr. Frdlich’s illustrations of children, which 
are rather childish than childlike. . 

Anecdotal and Descriptive Natural History, by A. Romer 
(Groombridge). This is an interesting little book, not indeed 
original, but well selected and well put together. It is clearly 

rinted and fairly illustrated, and will, we are sure, be greatly 
Ped by young people. 

George’s Enemies, A Sequel to My Schoolboy Friends, by 
Ascott R. Hope (Nimmo). It would seem from the preface that 
Mr. Hope had been asked to write this sequel, had intended to 
write it, and had promised to write it. We have known people 
who, when they had heard a very dull serfhon preached, compli- 
mented the preacher by asking him to have it printed. We never, 
however, heard of any one who, after he had heard a dull sermon, 
asked for the sequel. Still, now that Mr. Hope has been asked to 
continue My Schoolboy Friends, we shall be quite prepared to learn 
that our vicar or our curate has been asked to continue his last 
Sunday's discourse. 

The Travelling Birds, by Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A. Soper 
Mr. Collingwood has written a little work on the migratory birds 
which will be found by most youn ople, we doubt not, very 
interesting. His style is simple oat is explanations are clear. 
He not only gives an account of the various birds in a very pretty 
way, but he allows each bird to tellits own story. We are sur- 
prised, however, to find that a naturalist should still be found to 
talk of “the wonderful instinct” of the carrier pigeon, by which 
“he will find his way back to his home, if he is taken a hundred 
miles away, without any difficulty.” We had thought that Mr. 
Darwin had fully established that it is a matter not of instinct, but 
of training, in an animal that naturally bas an unusually keen 
sight. Mr. Collingwood ought to know that the young carrier 
pigeons are at first turned loose but a short way from their home, 
and that it is only as they get thoroughly familiar with the 
country that the distance is gradually increased. 

Tuks at Tea-time, by E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
(Macmillan), Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s stories strike us as 
being somewhat heavy this year. According to his own account 
they have “cost but little time or trouble,” and therefore it is not 
surprising that the result is not so good as heretofore. It is, no 
doubt, “ gratifying to find that the relaxation of a busy official 
life can thus be made to contribute, in however small a degree, to 
the amusement of others,” and we can only wish that some more 
members of the Government would find their relaxation in writing 
fairy stories. Why, for instance, should not the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works write the lives of the malignant fairies? His 
lively imagination would surely furnish him with a variety of new 
tricks such as even the “foul fiend Flibbertigibbet ” never thought 
of, In a rude age, no doubt, it was something for a fiend to lay 
knives under the pillow, and halters in the pew, to mildew 
the white wheat, and do other disagreeable things; but how 
poor such tricks as these would seem if they were placed beside 
those that a modern Flibbertigibbet could strike out! By the 
way we more than suspect that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has, in 
the last of these Tales at Tea-time, taken off his colleague. “The 
Man who Made the Best of Everything” is clearly meant for 


somebody; and, if for somebody, for whom more than for Mr. 
Ayrton? At all events, the following passage must have been 
written as a relaxation after the Chief Commissioner had got the 
Ministry into its monthly mess :—“ One would have been 

to imagine that John’s countenance would have become overcast 
with gloom, and he would have shown signs of sorrow, if not of 
repentance, for his folly. Not a bit of it; on the contrary, his 
face lighted up with an unaccountable gleam of pleasure.” 

ZTumorous Poems, selected and edited by Ay. M. Rossetti 
(Moxon). We cannot say that we should ourselves much care to 
have our humorous poetry served up separately, any more than 
we should care to have our fish set before us on Friday and the 
sauce on Saturday. There are no doubt many who like these 
selections, and who, when they are taking up a book of poe 
think it well to know whether they are to laugh or to cry. To 
such we can heartily recommend Mr. Rossetti’s collection. He 
| gives us two hundred and twenty-six compositions, representing 
| ent authors. He avoids those “ pieces that are so enor- 

mously well known as to be—whatever their intrinsic merits— 
| almost tiresome and pestering to encounter anew.” We wonder, 
| by the way, that Mr. Rossetti did not say “awfully well known.’ 
| Of the two we regard it as the more classical phrase. While Mr. 
_ Rossetti is certainly right in keeping out these pieces, we doubt if 

he is equally right in excluding “ all Logg authors whose works 
_ form separate volumes in the series of Moxon’s Popular Poets.” 
| Thus, while we have copious extracts from The Rejected Addresses, 
| we have none from Pope, Burns, and Hood. If extracts were not 
| to be given from these authors because they are included in Mr. 
| Moxon’s series, we do not think “The Nonne Prest, his Tale ” (or, 
as Mr. Rossetti writes it, “The Nunne Priest’s Tale”) should 
have been given. Surely this humorous tale should be read 
those not familiar with Chaucer in Dr. R. Morris’s admirable 
volume, issued in the Clarendon Press Series. In spite of these 
minor drawbacks, Mr. Rossetti’s selection deserves praise, 
and is likely to become, if we may use his own words, “ enor- 
ders, by G.P. Jam 

emoirs of Great Commanders, . P. R. James 

We should doubt whether any Pistorical work of James 
worth reprinting. If, however, a new edition is to be brought out, 
it woth We well to have it revised first. We do not know what 
change may be wrought by Mr. Wills’s great historical drama of 
Charles I, in the popular estimation of Cromwell. Nevertheless 
even Mr. Belmore’s acting cannot make people believe so badly of 
the Great Protector as to put faith once more in the lies of 
“Carrion Heath,” as Mr. Carlyle calls him. Mr. James, we 
suppose, was so busy with his historical novels that he had no 
time for the study of history. The following passage might 
have passed unnoticed in such books as Darnley or Richelieu, but in 
historical memoirs it is beneath contempt :—“ Cromwell made 
more progress in debauchery than in his profession, and soon 
returned to Huntington a _——_ a bully, and a rake.” We 
notice, by the way, that the highly coloured frontispiece repre- 
senting the death of Turenne has, in Routledge’s Annual, when 
uncoloured, done duty in a story of the Scotch Covenanters. It 
is pleasing to see how by the force of the imagination the same 
picture can be made to represent such different scenes. For 
while Turenne is killed by a cannon-ball which strikes him in his 
stomach, and which is drawn rolling along at his horse’s feet, the 
Scotch gentleman is wounded in the side by a sword in a cavalry 
skirmish. More than this, the officer who is drawn in the Turenne 
picture as deprived of the arm which was carried off by the same 
cannon-ball as killed the marshal, in the Scotch picture has to 
pass for the Coyenanter who gave the sword-thrust which dis- 
abled his 

Little Barefoot, by Berthold Auerbach. Translated by H. W. 
Dulecken, Ph.D. (Routledge). This is one of the most charming 
of Auerbach’s stories, and ought to be almost as great-a favourite 
here asin Germany. For, happily, the translator has done his work 
well, and while he has avoided all awkwardness, has yet so managed 
matters that his language keeps a certain smack of a ae 
tongue. Perhaps the story would have suited children better, for 
whom it is chiefly written, had it ended with the old- 
fashioned “ so they married and lived happily till they died,” and 
had not gone into a piece of modern love-making. Prettily though 
this is done, yet it is better kept for the regular novel. e must 
not omit to say that the illustrations are in be way worthy of 
the story. We think our English writers would often do well if 
they would send their stories over to Germany or France for 
illustration. 

Buds and Blossoms (Groombridge). Many of the stories in this 
collection are pretty enough, hat a how far they are new we 
cannot say. The last tale, called the “ Fir-Tree’s Story,” is one 
of Andersen’s, and was translated into English at least twenty 
years ago. It would have been well if some acknowledgment of 
this fact had been made. 

The Little Wonder Horn, by Jean Ingelow (King). This is “a 
new series of stories tola to a child.” We do not remember to 
have seen the first series, but if the stories were as pretty as 


children have during the Middle Ages, by Mavia 
Stories from English History duri i 

by David Murray Smith (Virtue) We re- 

member that in our childhood we read Miss Hack’s English Stories 

of the Olden Time with a certain interest, in spite of Mrs. B., 

arry, and Lucy, who would begin to talk just when they were 

language of the 


not wanted, and in spite of the somewhat fine 


those Miss Ingelow now publishes, we do not wonder that the 
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narrative, which was often above our understanding, though hap- 
pily beneath our admiration. We cannot say much for “the 
revised text” of the present edition, “intended” as it is to meet 
the taste of the rising generation. Mrs. B., I , and Lucy have 
indeed been a good deal cut down, but it would have been much 
better if they had been cut off. As for the fine language, it 
con 5 anything, to have become finer. We find, for instance, in 
Miss Hack’s work the following passage, describing Alfred’s visit 
in disguise to the Danish camp :—“ He resolved to go and observe 
the situation of his enemies himself, that he might form his plan of 
action so as to suit the circumstances of the case more exactly than 
he could do from the report of another. His early fondness for 
music and poetry proved very useful on this occasion.” The taste 
of the rising generation, it would seem, requires the following 
paraphrase :—*“ The king took upon himself the extraordinary 
office of going boldly into the enemy’s camp and ascertaining for 
himself their exact condition and circumstances, so that he might 
form his own plan of action to suit the circumstances of the case 
more precisely than he could from the reports of the scouts. At 
this supreme period of Alfred’s career, when the decisive blow was 
to be struck for his throne and his life, his early fondness for music 
and Lagat | proved of the greatest use to him.” If the rising gene- 
ration really likes this, we can only pray that a second Herod may 
speedily arise and stop them from being a risen generation. We 
must quote one more sentence as showing how it is that people 
get in their youth those confused notions of history which they 
never lose :—“ This district was at one time a portion of an im- 
portant Roman province, or, in other words, the Romans at one 
time occupied the whole of France, which they named Gaul.” 

The Great Battles of the British Navy, by Lieutenant Charles 
R. Low (Routledge). Lieutenant Low objects to some rival 
History of the Battles of the British Navy on the ground that it is 
written by a lady. “It is a subject,” he adds, “which can 
scarcely be adequately treated by a writer of the opposite sex, how- 
ever talented.” We wish that Lieutenant Low were, to use his 
own language, “talented” enough to write English. He has no 
doubt the advantage over his rival in having been in the Indian 
navy; but then it is possible that, though she is a woman, she 
may write her own language. Lieutenant Low begins with 
“the mighty empires of Greece and Rome,” reaches the 
Carthaginians in the 12th line, the Syracusans in the 14th, 
the Pheenicians in the 16th, and the English in the 17th. 
However, this sketch is perhaps none too hasty, as the author 
“ endeavours to note, however briefly, every hostile encounter, 
even of boats, in which gallantry was displayed or life lost.” We 
might add that in almost every case he gives the number of 
guns each ship bore and the number of men she carried. We 
are glad to learn that, though our Savon forefathers did not do 
much in the way of seamanship before Alfred, yet in his reign 
“the British seamen acquired increased skill and confidence.” 
Indeed, so great was the confidence of the British sailors under 
“ this original founder of the British navy,” that they “ doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, the sight of which, six centuries afterwards, 
gained Bartholomew Diaz the title of its discoverer.” 

The Ivy: a Monograph, by Shirley Hibberd (Groombridge). 
This is a very full treatise on the ivy, and is abundantly illus- 
trated with coloured plates and wood engravings. The author 
ue with the voice of a man who has a right to speak, and we 

oubt whether Solomon when he — of trees, from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall, spoke with a less uncertain tone. He has not only ob- 
tained upwards of two hundred varieties of the plant, but he has 
ventured to sweep away all the old botanical names save some 
half-dozen. We can certainly feel with him when he laments 
over such a name as “ Hedera helix arborescens (vel baccifera 
nigra) latifolia argentea marginata,” and we have a much greater 
liking for the plant now that it is to be known as Aryentea 
mayor. 7 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE collection of French memoirs edited by M. F. Barriére and 

published by M. Didot has long been considered the best of 
its kind ; the materials of which it is formed are extremely interest- 
ing, and its cheapness brings it within the reach of all students of 
the history of France. We have now to notice two fresh additions 
to the series, both bearing upon the times of the Revolution. The 
former consists of the hitherto unpublished correspondence of 
Madlle. Théophile de Fernig, to which is added the journal of La 
Villeurnoy on the coup détat of Fructidor 18th; in the latter 
we have a curious biography of the Duke of Penthiévre, father-in- 
law of the unfortunate Princess of Lamballe. Those of our readers 
who are acquainted with Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins * need 
scarcely be reminded that Théophile de Fernig and her sister 
Félicité acted as aides-de-camp to Dumouriez, distinguishir 
themselves by their courage at Valmy, Jemmapes, and in all 
the other episodes of the campaigns of 1792-1793. ‘The thirty 
letters just published by M. Honoré Bonhomme give fresh in- 
terest to the character of the elder of the two sisters, because 
they show what she was in private life, and they confirm the 
estimate which Lamartine made of her amiable qualities, her 
intellectual culture, and her unquestionable talents. As for La 


* Correspondance inédite de Mademoiselle Théophile de Fernig. Journal 
de La Villeurnoy. Avec une introduction et des notes. Par M. Honoré 


Bonhomme. Paris: Didot. 


[ December 7, 1879. 
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Villeurnoy, it is well known that he was one of the agents af 


Louis XVIII, together with Duverne de Presle and the Abby 
Brottier ; he took an active ee in the conspiracy which led to 
coup d'état of Fructidor, and which ended in the transportation of 
twenty-four deputies to Cayenne. The autograph journal of la 
Villeurnoy is a most valuable piece justificative with regard to thig 
terrible event; it describes what took place after the im rison, 
ment of the culprits, their departure from the prison of the Tem le, 
their arrival in Sule, their sufferings, and their death, Ms 

On M. Honoré Bonhomme™®* has likewise devolved the task of 
giving us the biography of the Duke of Penthiévre, last descendant 
of Louis XIV.’s children by Madame de Montespan. This pring 
was one of the most accomplished representatives of the French 
noblesse at the time of the Revolution, and his genuine 
ness had won for him the respect and love even of those whog 
opinions were most anti-monarchical. Memoirs of his lif 
published by Fartaire, one of his valets de chambre, already exj 
and they are tolerably accurate; but the style is extremely tedious, 
M. Bonhomme, besides his merits as a writer, has also been able 
to avail himself of sources of information which Fartaire did not 

ossess. 

, M. Jules Simon’s reform of public education is still exciting the 
keenest interest on the other side of the Channel, and is canvasgeg 
with much animation from different points of view. It is gene. 
rally regarded as having been inspired by a small volume of 
M. Michel Bréal which we noticed last week, and which laid 
down with considerable clearness and vigour a well-matureg 
scheme for the modification of the existing programmes. Besides 
an article by M. Cuvillier-Fleury, published in the Journal deg 
Débats, we have at present before us several works which dis. 
cuss the question thoroughly, and must be briefly noticed, Let 
us first mention M. de Laveleye’s bulky volume.t The argument 
from which he starts may be thus expressed :—The richest nation 
is naturally the most powerful; now instruction is the safest and 
most efficacious way of producing riches; therefore, the richest, 
and consequently the most powerful, nation must ever be the one 
which cultivates science most successfully. In short, “ knowl 
is power.” We much regret that the author of a work in which 
many excellent ideas are to be found should display such violent 
= against any system of teaching which is founded upon 
hristianity. M.de Laveleye is a champion of “la morale indé- 
pendante,” and so far we have no quarrel with him; but in his 
anxiety to maintain the cause of Deism he distorts facts, and is 
unfair to his opponents. His béte noire is not only Roman Catho- 
licism, but every kind of religious establishment; and it is obvious 
that, while pleading in favour of liberty, what he chiefly aims at is 
the monopoly of public instruction on'the part of the State. , 

M. Milsand does not deny that reforms are urgent}; but the 
modifications he proposes are less sweeping, and, above all, he 
recommends prudence and discretion. The greater the need of 
change, the more important it is, in his opinion, that change 
should be gradual. If the vices of the French educational system 
are really the cause of the catastrophe under which the country 
has nearly sunk, is it not to be feared that the remembrance of 
recent failures may impel us in a wrong direction ? Such is M. 
Milsand’s very seasonable question. For him education is superior 
to instruction, and he has not that superstitious worship of know- 
ledge, as such, which is characteristic of M. de Laveleye. He is 
inclined to make instruction compulsory; but he strenuously 
opposes gratuitous instruction, and he does not see that secular 
teaching need cause any fears to religious parents. “ Both the 
priest and the family,” he says, “ will always preserve, if they 
choose, their influence on the direction and training of young 
hearts, because moral and religious sentiments can never be the 
result of abstract notions scientifically expressed.” 

Next.to the education question comes that of the political con- 
stitution of the country. Is a Republican Government possible in 
France? and, if so, how far are pure Republican institutions 
susceptible of being applied? Several answers have been sug- 
a" to this twofold query, and we will see first what 
M. Quinet has to say.§ The author of Ahasuerus, the French 
translator of Herder, has unfortunately a gift for writing the most 
unintelligible stuff that any admirer of German metaphysics ever 
inflicted upon his readers. It is often difficult to find a single 
distinct idea amongst pages of downright verbiage ; and in a “ok 
specially addressed to the mass of the people there is an amount 
of twaddle capable of disgusting the most enthusiastic lover of 
Republican institutions. M. Quinet detests a provisional state of 
things; he is anxious tlft France should settle down into some 

ermanent form of government, because continued uncertainty 
eads to political scepticism, and scepticism means death. Ul 
course the only natural issue, according to him, is the Republic. 
We say not a word against his conclusion, but some of the argu- 
ments by which he supports it are, to say the least, far from 
forcible. M. Quinet wonders at people imagining that France can 
in one night pass from Republican to monarchical institutions; 
why should it not be equally wonderful if the inverse transforma- 
tion ever took place? e speaks of the earth trembling if 


* Le duc de Penthiévre; sa vie, sa mort, d’aprés des documents inedits. Par 
M. H. Bonhomme. Paris: Didot. 

+ De Vinstruction du peuple. Par Emile de Laveleye. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 

t Les études classiques et Venseignement public. Par J. Milsand. Paris’ 
Germer-Bailliére. 

§ La république: conditions de la régénération de la France. Pat 
Edgar Quinet. Paris: Deutu. 
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t should be made to take up the tree of liberty. M. 
—— po his countrymen a doubtful compliment when he 
Q s that such trash will be accepted by Messtewrs /es 
ws for sober sense. He talks of the spirit of routine which 
racterizes the old order of things, he denounces the jargon of 
the reactionary party, and appeals to history in support of his 
favourite principles, without ever seeming to be aware that he 
himself adopts and endorses pretended axioms against which the 
evidence of history may been adduced more successfully still. 
M. Laboulaye may be considered as representing the centre 
‘*4of the Assembly, just as M. Quinet is perhaps the truest 
exponent of thoroughgoing Radicalism. He also wishes to give 
his fellow-citizens a piece of wholesome advice; and, for that 
urpose, having written a series of political letters to the Jowrnal 
oS Débats, he now publishes them afresh in the shape of a 
mphlet. M. Quinet believes that the ancient parties have been 
rt e last half-century feeding upon illusions. M. Laboulaye is 
of opinion that all France has been living on the same unsub- 
stantial food; he advises his fellow-citizens, therefore, to deal at 
Jast with realities, and to see things in their true light. In a 
language which has the great advantage over that of M. Quinet 
of being perfectly clear, M. Laboulaye reviews the present situ- 
ation, discusses the attitude of the several — groups, and 
recommends the prompt adoption of the Republican form of 
government, chiefly because it is already established, and because 
itis better to put up with what one has than to try once more 
the dangerous experiment of a revolution. M. Laboulaye is an 
ardent admirer of the United States, and he has always dreamt 
of applying to France the political institutions which prevail at 
New York. ‘he letters now before us conclude with a projet de 
constitution, in which the chief features are a President elected for 
six years, a Senate, and a House of Representatives. 
The publication of Mazzini’s letters to Daniel Stern (the Countess 
WAgout) + is a service to the cause of freedom and to the re- 
tation of the great Italian patriot. Many persons still persist 
in confounding Mazzini with the vulgar revolutionists who aim 
atestablishing their power upon the rotten foundation of material- 
ism, and who seek to regenerate society by getting rid of the very 
principles which are indispensable to the existence of any com- 
munity whatever. The little volume now before us may serve to 
corect this error, and to show that a Republican is not necessarily 
an atheist. Not only did Mazzini denounce in the most energetic 
language the vicious sophisms of the Socialists and the Interna- 
tionalists; he was equally loud in his reprobation of M. Taine and 
M. Renan. It is rather singular that he never met the gifted lad 
with whom he carried on the correspondence just published. 
Their acquaintance began on the occasion of an article on Dante 
written by Daniel Stern for the Revue germanique. The observa- 
tions suggested to Mazzini by that essay led to an exchange of 
letters, and to a friendship which rested upon common political 
irations, and which ended only with his life. 
he Romantic movement which transformed French literature 
fifty years ago led to the formation of two distinct groups of 
writers who occupied in succession the attention of the public, 
and left a mark upon contemporary history; we mean, first, the 
cénacle, as it was called, presided over by Victor Hugo, and, 
secondly, the Bohéme littéraire, identified chiefly with Gérard 
de Nerval and Henry Murger.t Both these schools have done 
their work, and the results are before the world in the shape of a 
literature which has reached the last stage of corruption, and 
compared with which the shameless productions of the Lower 
os were masterpieces of genius. M. Champfleury is probably 
the last surviving representative of la Bohéme; at all events he is 
the most distinguished of them, and he has resolved to apologize 
on their behalf at the bar of posterity. The Souvenirs et portraits 
de jeunesse are very interesting examined from this point of view, 
and although we may not always endorse the author's opinions, 
We cannot but admire the ries with which they are stated. 
A little less padding would have much improved M. Champ- 
fleury’s volume. 
From the author of Les amoureur de Sainte- Périne to M. Théo- 
phile Gautier the transition is natural enough.§ Originally one of 
most eager enthusiasts of the Hugo coterie, and celebrated for 
the zeal with which he helped to put down the Classical reaction 
at the first performance of Hernani, M. Gautier gradually de- 
erted his first companions, and approached nearer to a knot of 
Wnters whose habits were more in accordance with his own 
tastes. He has died quite recently, and the publication of new 
editions of his works aifords a good opportunity of seeing how 
far he has contributed to make French literature what it is at pre- 
sent. If descriptive power and a keen sense of the picturesque 
Were all that is necessary to constitute a first-rate writer, we 
should certainly award the prize to the word-painter who has 
Le voyage en Espagne and Le capitaine Fracasse. If a com- 
Plete mastery over the difficulties of fi rench rhythm and versifica- 
Hon were the only a required in a poet, nothing could be 
named superior to Emauc et camées, even in M, Victor Hugo's 
humerous volumes ; but above all these merits we must place that 
tatire absence of a moral sense which so thoroughly qualified M. 
d'une constitution républicaine. Par Ed. 
t Lettres de Joseph Mazzini & Daniel Stern. Paris Germer-Baillitre. 
et portraits de jeunesse. Par M Chamofleury. Paris: 


§ Thédtre. Emaux et camées, Par Th. Gautie Pans  Char- 


Gautier to be the poet of the Second Empire. Dramatic power 
was certainly very far from conspicuous amongst his tan d 
ualities, po f it is hardly possible to conceive on what groun 
the piece entitled Une larme du diable ever rose into iy soma fs 
as for the other plays, collected under the designation “ Théatre,” 
they are quite worthless. Let us take a final leave of M. Théo- 
phile Gautier with a mere mention of his Ménagerie intime*, or 
description of the cats, dogs, and other familiar quadrupeds and 

bipeds which constituted his habitual entourage. 

M. Lemerre, who has edited the pamphlet just named, has also 
undertaken to print verbatim from the best editions the great 
French writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
Moliére, for instance, the first volume of whose works is now 
before us.t The notes, limited to a few necessary bibliographical 
details, and to the principal archaisms, have been placed at the 
end of the book, The twenty-three plays which appeared during 
Moliére’s lifetime are printed from the original texts; the others 
are taken from the edition of 1682; whilst in the case of the 
Médecin volant and the Jalousie du barbouillé it was impossible 
to go further back than the text published in 1819. 

he celebrated tale of Longus has almost become a French 
classic owing to the admirable translation which Jacques Amyot 
composed in the year 1559.{ Paul Louis Courier revised 
that version in 1810, corrected it, and gave it, so to speak, a 
second popularity. M. Charavay, having been commissioned to 
prepare the present edition for M. Lemerre’s series, has printed 
the translations both of Amyot and of Courier, adding by way of 
appendix the famous letter to M. Renouard on the blot of ink 
unwittingly made by the last-named editor on an Italian MS. 
of Longus—a catastrophe which was the cause of interminable 
quarrels between Courier and Signor Furia, librarian at Florence. 
A short but very complete introductory notice precedes the tale. 

The third volume of M. Taxile Delord’s Histoire du second 
empire § begins with an account of the Chinese Expedition and 
of the war undertaken by Napoleon III. for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Christians in Syria. The manifestations of Liberalism 
in France during the years 1861-1865, the attitude assumed by 
the Emperor towards the clergy with reference to M. Augier’s 
play, Le fils de Giboyer, and the fracas connected with M. 

enan’s appointment to the Hebrew Chair of the Collége de 
France, are successively reviewed; then come the ill-starred 
Mexican campaign, and the elections of 1865; and finally the 
curtain drops on the dismemberment of the Danish monarchy by 
Germany. M. Delord writes in a clear and interesting manner, 
and his history, composed from the Liberal point of view, is 
very moderate in its tone. We think, however, that elucidatory 
documents might payee have been added. 

M. l’Abbé Ture has just published two excellent volumes || on 
the pulpit orators who eg before the French Court during 
the reign of Louis XIV. All readers know how important a 
part sermon literature and funeral orations occupy in the history 
of the grand siécle ; Bossuet, Fléchier, Bourdaloue, and Massillon 
are names which will not easily be a ae and the way had 
been prepared for these illustrious men by other preachers who, 
though less distinguished, deserve to be remembered. We have 
now access to a whole series of most valuable works which enable 
us to trace the history of sermons as far back as the middle 
ages. M. Lecoy de la Masche’s Chaire frangaise au moyen dge 
begins with St. Bernard of Clairvaux and his contemporaries ; 
M. Labitte’s Démocratie chez les prédicateurs de la Ligue must be 
taken next; then we have M. Jacquinet’s Prédicateurs au XVII, 
siécle avant Bossuet; and, lastly, M. Gandar’s Choir de sermons de 
la jeunesse de Bossuet. The two volumes of M. ]’Abbé Hurel 
complete the collection. After a short introductory chapter on 
the Court preachers in general, their style of preaching, and 
the congregations whom they add our author reviews, 
first, Bossuet’s immediate predecessors, and then his contem- 
a ages The “ Eagle of Meaux” alone occupies an entire 

k, and the account of his sermons at Court is followed by an 
estimate of his successors, beginning with Fléchier and ending 
with Massillon. An appendix of illustrative fragments and a 
large number of foot-notes further enhance the merit of the work. 

Publications on Oriental languages are still plentiful on the 
other side of the Channel, and we have to notice an important 
and learned Hebrew Dictionary by M. de Campos Leyza.] He 
propounds views as to the or of the Aryan languages which 
will probably surprise many philologists; but, whatever may be 
thought of the value of his conclusions, he certainly supports them 
with considerable ingenuity. M.de Campos Leyza draws upa list 
of all the Hebrew roots, explains them, ee | illustrates their 
meaning by frequent parallelisms with Latin and Greek. His 
bulky volume deserves the attention of students not only of 
Semitic literature, but of comparative philology in gene 

We have before us several books of travels, both illustrated 


* Ménagerie intime, Par Th. Gautier. Paris: Lemerre. 
+ Les euvres de Moliére, avec notes et variantes. Vol.i. Par Alph. Pauly. 


Paris: Lemerre. 
pastorales de Duphnis et de Chloé. Traduites par Jacques 


~ Les amours 
Amyot et P. L. Courier, précédées d’une notice par E. Charavay. Paris 
Lemerre. 

Histoire du second ire. Par Taxile Delord. Vol. iii. Paris: 

Baillisee 

|| Les orateurs sucrés a4 la cour de Louis XIV. Par M.Vabbé Hurel. 
Paris: Didier. 

{| Clef de Vinterprétation hébratque, ou analyse ique des racines 
de cette (angue. Par Etienne de Campos Leyza. eee idee 
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and not. Amongst the former we havo the usual half-yearly 
instalment of the Tour du monde *, containing extracts from Mr. 
Whymper’s Alpine narrative, a translation of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s Free Russia, and details respecting India, the South- 
Western Coast of Africa, China, and Peru. Amongst the latter 
we may name M. Laugel’s Notes de voyayet, which take us 
through Italy, Sicily, and Bohemia, and M. Albert Wolil’s ex- 
cursion in Tyrol and Carinthia.t Artistic impressions, legends, 
and literary sketches occupy a great part of these two volumes ; 
whilst Count de Gobineau, instead of describing the countries 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS, 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 
Saturday (December 7)—Tenth Saturday Concert, at Three. 
Monday— Proiessor Herrmann’s Magical Performance, at Three, 
ednesday —Professor rrmann,at Three. Instrumental Concert, 
re and Sarge as (Chr at Four, 


ty) Minstrels, at Thre 
Friday—Professor Herrmann,at Three. 
Saturday—Last Saturday Concert, of the First Series, at Three, 


which he visits, endeavours to make us understand the character 
and manners of the inhabitants by a series of short tales.§ 


are the civilized puppets of both sexes which modern novelists 
depict as the beaw idéal of Parisian society. We do not think 
that the cause of virtue is much advanced by an exhibition of the 
wickedness under which, if we believe M. Primeveyre, it isin the 
present state of things invariably crushed.|| We are hardly pre- 
to admit that there is absolutely no chance for moral worth 
ere below; this was the doctrine preached twenty years ago 
by M. Félix Pyat in the Chiffonnier, and by M. Eugéne Sue in 
his Juif errant, and its ultimate result was to array class against 
class, and to exalt the proletariate at the expense of the rest 
of mankind. 

Let us conclude by naming a book which is really worth 
reading. Madame de Witt’s Scénes historiques et religicuses 4) 
are a series of sketches illustrative of the history of the Christian 
Church at various periods. The first scene places in strong con- 
trast the Jewish and the Roman civilization under the reign of 


to the Japanese form the subject of the next episode; the 
history of the Vaudois persecution in the seventeenth century 
has afforded Madame de Witt the opportunity of writing a most 
touching tale; and the last piece in the volume, transporting 
us to Rotterdam, vividly portrays the sufferings which the French 
Protestants had to endure from the tyranny and fanaticism of 
Louis XIV. This beautiful duodecimo is in every respect worthy 
of the preceding scines d'histoire for which we are indebted to the 
same author. 


* Le tour du monde: 1872, premier semestre. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co. 
at Italie, Sicile, Bohéme: notes de voyage. Par A. Laugel. Paris: , 

on. 

} Le Tyrol etla Carinthie. Par Albert Wolff. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Souvenirs de voyage. Céphalonie, Naxie et Terre-Neuve. Par le comte 
de Gobineau. Paris: Plon. 

|| Les naufragés de la civilisation. Par Samuel Primeveyre. Paris: 
Sandoz & Fischbacher. 

{| Scénes historiques et religieuses. Par Madame de Witt (née Guizot). 
Paris: Grassart. 
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